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Shall We Store Coal in Summer or Dollars in Winter? 


By R. DAWSON HALL es 


a|WING to the unusual degree with 
which the public, and especially the 
Railroad Administration abstained 
“| from the buying of coal during the 
7 i early part of the past year, and to 
the coal shortage that has followed, 
the coal industry has managed to 
convince the public that it should buy coal early 
and spread the production evenly over the entire 
twelve months. Owing to the mine workers’ bitter 
complaints and their loud demands for more wages, 
the public has begun to see that it is both fruitful and 
fair to do something to relieve the seasonal condition 
of the coal industry. : 


But it behooves the industry itself to take stock of 
the situation and question whether there is not some 
duty that can be performed by those employed in 
producing coal to alleviate the situation. Unfortun- 
ately, the miner is prepared to argue that the con- 
sumer, who may be only a poor man after all, should 
save money and buy coal when he does not need it, in 
order that he may have it on hand when he desires to 
use it. He is asking the consumer to exhibit a frugality 
and foresightedness in which the miner himself is too 
often lacking. 


There is no reason why the. miner should not work 
his hardest in the winter and put away his money so 
that he can meet the trade depression which begins 
in April and lasts often until the early fall. Too many 
miners, in the winter, desire to work only as much as 
will enable them to make living expenses during that 
period of the year. Three days a week and five hours a 
day are too often the total effort that can be obtained 
from the miner, and as a result he is not able to lay by 
fer the period of slackness which occurs in the summer. 


Civilization has been described as a foresighted 
preparation for future needs. The difference between 
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the lower animals and man is the fact that tor the most 
part the animal is disposed, and able only, to look after 
immediate necessities. He cannot prepare for the 
difficulties with which he may be faced in the future. 


Too many mine workers are disposed in the winter 
to let the summer take care of itself. That statement 
is as true as another which has more general currency, 
namely that the consumer is willing in the summer to 
let the winter look after its own problems. 


As one looks over other fields of enterprise one notes 
a different disposition among workingmen. The 
farmer, the carpenter, the paperhanger and decorator, 
and the man who moves goods from place to place, 
just to mention a few of an extremely numerous body 
of men, work their hardest when the opportunity to 
work is furnished them, knowing that the chance to 
labor is not spread in equal measure the year over. By 
this means they keep needless men from thronging into 
the industry. They fill the need of the hour, so that no 


- one notices the scarcity of help in the time of need, or 


at least suffers so much from it as he otherwise would. 
The labor market is not, therefore, cluttered with men 
who must necessarily during the period of short de- 
mand find time hanging heavily on their hands. 


The coal miner is responsible for the slow time from 
which he suffers during the summer. If he had been 
more keen to work in the winter and less disposed to 
leave his work to hunt or to observe all kinds of festi- 
vals and to lay-off for all kinds of imaginable causes, 
he would have had less men in the industry in the sum- 
mer to compete for the little work that is then available. 
There should be no difference in the attendance at the 
mines between the early portion of the fortnight for 
which payment is made and the last few days toward 
the end of the pay period. 
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FIG. 1. PANORAMIC VIEW 


Burnside Colliery of the Reading Company 
at Shamokin, Pa. 


Although Intricate, the Process of Preparation Is 
Thorough—Concrete, Steel and Other Incombustibles Have 


Been Employed 


in Remodeling This 


Colliery —Much 


Ingenuity Is Exercised in Securing Ample Water Supply. 


phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. near Shamokin, 
Pa., is not entirely new, a number of features both 
underground and on the surface have been embodied in 
it that are of interest. Some innovations not in common 
use have been adopted at 
this colliery. The surface 
plant has been entirely re- 
modeled during the past 
few years which makes the 
colliery one of the really 
new and model installations 
in the southern anthracite 
coal field. The system of 
mining in itself is not dif- 
ferent from that followed 
in numerous other collieries 
in the field, but some uses 
of materials underground 
possess possibilities to 
which attention should be 
called. That which most 
impresses. a visitor to this 
mine is. the amount of 
concrete used throughout 
the operation, particularly 
at important points. The mine abounds in numerous 
concrete arches, columns and walls. This can be readily 
seen in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 4) showing 
a heading on the bottom lift of the shaft. 
All these concrete supporting structures are protected 
from having any great weight thrown suddenly upon 
them. This is accomplished by providing a cushion of 


A ia eR the Burnside Colliery of the Philadel- 








FIG. 2. CAR DUMPING AT TOP OF CAR HOIST 


timber between their tops and the weight they must 
sustain. A sudden load would thus be applied to the 
timbers first and must crush them before acting on the 
concrete. This tends to prevent the concrete from crack- 
ing because of sudden stresses, allowing it to take the 
load gradually from _ the 
timber. The timbers em- 
ployed are small, not being 
over 3 or 4 in. thick. An- 
other underground feature 
that attracts attention is 
the mine stable. This is on 
the second level of the mine 
and is probably one of the 
cleanest, best designed and 
best equipped existing in 
this section of the coal 
fields. In compliance with 
law, no wood is used in its 
construction except for the 
flooring, and the columns 
and supports for the roof 
are made either of cast iron 
or concrete. The mangers, 
built of concrete, are de- 
signed for two mules. They 
are 10 ft. long with a small box at each end for the 
grain feed with a large space between them for the 
hay. These mangers are arranged in one straight line 
so that it is possible to have a track on which is a small 
car to carry the feed from the feed room to the manger. 
Back of the mangers, at a sufficient distance to allow 
plenty of room for the mules, another track is laid on 
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OF THE SURFACE PLANT 


which the car for removing the manure. is run. 

One particularly interesting feature of the stable is 
the method by which the mules are watered. A 10-in. 
pipe has been cut in half and run just between the feed 
track and the mangers. This pipe is so arranged that 
it is kept full of a running supply of fresh water, allow- 
ing the mules to drink whenever they desire. Fig. 1 
shows the interior of the stable and the watering trough. 

To the left of the entrance to the stables there is a 
large feed room. In this the grain feed which con- 
sists mainly: of oats together with a little corn is kept 
in large waterproof iron boxes. The hay is stacked 
up on one side of the room. Practically no dampness 
is encountered in this room because a steam condenser 
here installed keeps the temperature rather hot and 
drives off the moisture. : 


MEN’S ACCOMMODATION LOOKED AFTER 


At each of the shaft stations concrete rooms sup- 
plied with benches are built for the accommodation of 
the’men waiting to go to the surface. The approaches 
to these waiting rooms are so arranged that the men 
do not have to cross either the loaded or empty tracks 
at the shaft bottom nor any of the main haulage tracks. 
This tends toward safety at all times. 

The waiting room and the pump room at the bottom 
of the shaft are one and the same structure. A duplex 
Jeansville pump 23 and 40 x 12 x 48, is here installed. 
This has a vertical lift of 730 ft. and a capacity of 2,000 
gal. per minute. The water from this pump is dis- 
charged into a creek on the surface and flows a distance 
of about 400 ft. when it is again picked up by another 
pump and used in the breaker. A description of this 
latter will be referred to later. The roof of the pump 
room is supported by concrete arches surmounted by 
lagging made from old 40-lb. steel rails. Fig. 9 shows 
the pump end of the waiting room. At the junction 
of all headint’s and manways a sign is placed giving full 
directions as to how to go either to the shaft bottom 
or to the foot of the main manway. 

The underground hospital at this mine is well equipped 
and absolutely fireproof, no wood being used in any part 
of its construction. The end wall is built of concrete 
and has a steel door, and the three closets at the rear are 
of concrete with steel doors. The floor is of concrete. 
The roof is the natural rock. Hot and cold water is 








supplied at a wash basin just to the left of the entrance. 

The furniture is substantially built and is covered with © 
black oil cloth. The closets contains a full supply of 

everything needed in the hospital. .On the wall at the 

right of the entrance is the stretcher. A man is in 

continual attendance. 

On the surface one is impressed with the beautiful 
lawns that have been laid out and the general cleanliness 
and attractiveness of the grounds and buildings. This 
is well shown in the panoramic view Fig. 1. The paths 
and walkways have been so laid out that it is absolutely 
unnecessary for any man to cross a single track or 
conveyor line in order to go from one part of the plant 
to another. 

All the buildings are of the same general design 
having concrete foundations and concrete sidewalls 
to a height of about 8 ft. Above this height the con- 
struction is of wood. The wood work is painted red 
and makes an attractive contrast against the green 
lawns and white concrete. f 

The men’s welfare is as carefully guarded on the sur- 








FIG. 3. INTERIOR OF MINE HOSPITAL 


face as underground. This company has established . 
excellent wash houses built of brick with concrete floors 
and wooden roof trusses. The wash house at this mine 
has a capacity for 340 men. The usual arrangement 
for taking care of the men’s clothes by raising them up 
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in the air with a chain passing over a pully together 


with a locking device is provided. All wash houses 


are steam heated and have a vestibule so arranged that 
when the outside door is opened the inside door stays 
closed and vice versa. This prevents cold drafts from 
striking the men while they are dressing. One shower 
bath is provided for each 20 men. The fire bosses, 
assistant mine foremen, etc., have their own separate 
wash house which accommodates about 20 men. 

The use of the old-fashioned safety lamp has been 
dispensed with as much as possible at this colliery, 
these lamps being now used for testing purposes only. 
The Edison electric head lamp has been substituted. 
The lamp house has a complete charging outfit for about 
100 lamps. 

A well-equipped machine, carpenter and car shop 
combined has been built at this plant. The machine 
shop proper is provided with a large shear capable of 
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drops it through an opening into the dull tool compart- 
ment. From here the blacksmith takes and sharpens 
it, after which it is sent to the issuing room and the 
next morning just before the miner goes underground 
he goes to this point and procures the tools which are 
marked by his check and which are issued to him by the 
room clerk. This prevents a man from getting some- 
one else’s tools. 

The car-supply house is divided into four rooms. The 
first two are small and in them the metal parts of the 
mine cars are kept. Immediately adjoining these is 
the lumber stock room. This lumber room is divided 
into a number of sections by iron pipes, which extend 
from the floor to the ceiling. Each section is distinctly 
marked showing the size of the pieces stored therein. 
Each course or layer of lumber is separated from the 
courses adjoining by small strips of wood allowing a 
free circulation of air thus preventing warping. 




















FIG. 4. CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION ON HEADING ON BOTTOM LIFT 


cutting a piece of iron 6 in. wide by 1 in. thick, a 
Leyner Drill Sharpener, (also equipped to make bolt 
heads), a bolt threader, two forges, one drill press, one 
steam hammer, one large lathe. This lathe is so 
arranged that it can cut threads on pipe up to 10 in. 
in diameter. . 

The carpenter and car shop is equipped with two cut- 
off saws, one band saw, one mortising machine, and a 
two-ton Yale electric hoist for handling the mine cars 
so arranged that it can be used as a travelling crane. 
The cutoff saws are provided with special safety devices 
for the protection of the men as is also the emery wheel. 
Besides the machinery already mentioned, there is here 
installed a roll in which the sheet iron that has been 
used in chutes, underground and on the surface are 
straightened out allowing its reuse. 


EvEN MINERS’ TOOL House IS OF CONCRETE 


A small concrete building called the miners’ tool house . 


is also here used. This is divided into two parts, one 
for the reception of dull, and the other for the issuance 
of sharpened tools. When a miner desires to have any 
tool sharpened he attaches his number to the tool and 


The fourth compartment of the supply house is so 
arranged that in summer it can be used as an outside 
repair shop. The men working on the cars are well 
protected from the elements by a large shed roof 
and are much more comfortable than if working 
inside. During the winter all such work is done in the 
carpenter shop. 

Another building is divided into three parts, one 
of which is used for the storage of cement and another 
for the storage of company tools. At the end of this 
building is a small room for the use of the men work- 
ing in the timber yard. 

The hoisting engine employed at this mine was built 
at the shops of the company in Pottsville and has a 
maximum capacity of 495 cars of coal .a day, each 
car having an individual capacity of 24 tons. The most 
interesting feature of this hoist is the method used to 
allow either cage to be operated from any level in the 
mine. The two hoisting drums are entirely separate, 
but can be fastened rigidly together by means of a 
toothed clutch. This permits one of the drums to be 
held stationary by the brake, while the other drum with 
its cage can be run to any desired position in the shaft. 
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When the two cages are properly arranged the clutch 
is thrown into place and hoisting can proceed. A 
mirror is so placed that the engineer can watch the 
shifting of the clutch and see that it is in the proper 
position before it is thrown. 

The timber yard is equipped with a steam drag saw 
built by the W. M. E. Hill Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
that cuts all timber used in the mine and also notches it. 
Two timber cars are operated by means of a rope haul. 
Each car is about 30 ft. long and designed to carry one 
large stick of timber. It is run up to the drag saw and 
the timber cut. From there it goes to the finished yard 
where the cut pieces are piled according to their size. 
While this is being done the other car is being loaded. 
The yard for cut pieces is so arranged that when the 
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timbers are rolled off the timber truck they can either 
be placed in stock piles or immediately loaded into mine 
cars on the other side of the yard. 

The supply house is divided into three parts, the first 
of which is used as an office and small electrical supply 
room combined. The second part is used for the storage 
of small supplies such as bolts, nails, rope and fire 
fighting apparatus. The third portion is used for the 
storage of heavy material such as bar iron, sheet iron, 
castings, etc. Everything is arranged in small com- 
partments, distinctly marked as to their contents. 

On the outside of the building on the opposite end 
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FIG. 6. THE INTRICACY AND THOROUGHNESS OF THE PROCESS PERFORMED IN COAL PREPARATION 
IS HERE SHOWN 
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FIG. 7. INTERIOR OF STABLE 


from the office a traveling crane is installed. This crane 
is a 6-ton Yale electric hoist mounted on a traveler. 
The crane runs from the salvage yard across the rail- 
road track, past the end of the supply building, across 
a mine track to a wagon road. This permits the un- 
loading of a railroad car direct to either a mine car, a 
wagon, or the supply house, or vice versa. 


MINE VENTILATION WELL TAKEN CARE OF 


In addition to the exhaust fan built by the company 
(with a capacity of 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute) 
there is installed in a brick building a 4 x 6 ft. Jeffery 
blowing fan with a capacity of 100,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute. This is driven through a belt by a 50 hp. 
General Electric motor. : 

The surface tracks are well laid out as may be seen 
from the accompanying map, Fig. 5. The breaker at 
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SPECIAL NOZZLE USED ON FIRE PROTECTION 
SYSTEM IN BREAKER 


FIG. 8. 


this plant serves three openings, the Stirling slope, 
the water level and the main shaft. The loaded cars all 
come to the foot of a Green car hoist. Those from the 
water-level opening are brought by a trolley locomotive 
to the hoist as are those from the shaft. The cars from 
the Stirling slope reach the hoist by means of a tail 
rope. The cars carrying slate are placed on a separate 
track and run to the foot of the refuse hoist where they 
are dumped into a large hopper. 


The Green car hoist above mentioned is 400 ft. long 
and extends to the top of the breaker. The cars enter 
on the lower deck of the hoist and are so placed that 
the doors are on the rear end. Upon arriving at the top 
a trip device is so arranged that the doors are opened 
automatically. The coal is dumped from the cars, while 
they are in motion, into a long chute, Fig. 2. The cars 
themselves never stop. As soon as a car reaches the 
top and is completely dumped it passes into a cage 
which lifts it from the lower to the upper deck where 
the car hoist takes it back down the slope. The cage, 
that lifts the car, works on a pivot and moves through 
an are of 45 deg. There has never been the breakage 
of a single link on this car hoist. It is operated by a 
150-hp. General Electric alternating current 440-volt 
3-phase 60-cycle motor. 

The water used in the breaker as mentioned before is 
pumped from the mine to a creek and from thence to 
a tank on the mountain side 125 ft. above the creek. 
This tank is made of wood and has a capacity of 90,000 
gallons. 

At times there is not sufficient water furnished by 
the mine and the creek for the operation of the breaker. 
It then becomes necessary to procure more water, and 
this is secured from the Stirling slope. The water from 
this slope is pumped to a trough or flume on the moun- 
tain side and flows by gravity to the creek at a point 
near the breaker from whence it is picked up by the 
breaker pump. The flume is shown on the map, Fig. 5. 

The breaker is well protected in case of fire. Pipe 
lines from 1 to 8 in. in diameter are run throughout the 
building. Special nozzles are so arranged that the whole 
interior of the breaker can be drenched. Water is not 
allowed to stand in these pipes but in case of fire they 
can be filled and put into use by the turning on of a 
valve. 
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The coal after it is dumped from the mine cars is 
separated into two parts. These each pass over a 
lump shaker, which separates the lump coal from the 
balance. The lump coal then passes over a traveler 
(picking table) where the slate and bone coal is re- 
moved. The slate goes direct to the refuse chute. The 
lump coal from the two travelers passes through a No. 
1 roll, and from thence to a shaker which separates the 
steamboat from the finer sizes. 

The bone coal which was picked from the lump 
traveler passes through a No. 1 roll and then goes into 
a hopper. At the same time the coal which passes 
through the lump shaker and through the steamboat 
shaker is also delivered to hoppers. 

From these hoppers the coal is fed by an automatic 
feeder to double-decked shaker screens on which the 
steamboat and broken are separated. The steamboat 
from these two screens is mixed with that from the 
first steamboat screen and then passes over a traveler 
on which the slate and the bone are picked, the slate 
going to the refuse chutes. The steamboat then is 
passed through a No. 33 roll and over a shaker and the 
broken separated. The broken then passes through a 
No. 3 roll and thence over a shaker on which the egg 
is separated, going direct to the egg pocket. 

The fine coal from the broken and egg screens then 
passes over a series of shakers where the fine sizes are 
separated going to their proper pockets. 

The fine coal from the screen which separates the 
steamboat and broken passes over two shakers, which 
separate this coal into egg, stove, nut, pea, buckwheat, 
rice, barley and silt. The egg, stove, nut, pea, and 
buckwheat then pass through the jigs and from the jigs 
over baby shaking screens, which separate the under- 
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sized coal. The proper-sized coal then passes direct to 
the pockets. The undersized coal is carried by an 
elevator back to the last shaker for retreatment. 

The rice and barley coal are not jigged but pass 
directly from the shakers to their respective pockets 
or to a storage pile. The bone coal from the steamboat 
shaker passes through a No, 8 roll and is delivered to 
the shaker separating the finer-sized coal just before 
they pass into the jigs. 


TREATMENT OF EGG COAL 


In case there are not sufficient orders to absorb all 
of the egg coal an arrangement is provided whereby it 
can pass into a No. 4 roll and then to the shaker that 
separates the fine coal that has passed through the 
egg screens. 

The silt from all the operations passes into a tank 
just above the pump room and is fed by gravity to the 
silt pump which takes it to the top of the mountain to 
a storage pile. The method by which the coal is handled 
can be readily seen by referring to the flow sheet 
Fig. 5. 

In the pump room in the breaker there are two sets of 
pumps, one of which handles the silt, which is smaller 
than barley in size, to the storage piles on top of the 
mountain. This pump is 16 and 24 x 14 x 36 in. and 
handles a sludge containing 25 per cent solid matter 
to a vertical height of 180 ft. The suction is so ar- 
ranged that the sludge flows into the pump, by’ gravity, 
the storage tank being higher than the pump itself. 
This makes it unnecessary to agitate the material in 
the tank. 

A separate building has been constructed for the 
accommodation of the domestic supply. The coal is 





FIG. 9. PUMP END OF THE WAITING ROOM ON THE BOTTOM LIFT 
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FIG. 10. CAR HOIST AT THH PLANT 


brought from the bins in the breaker by means of a 
drag line conveyor to the bins in the domestic supply 
house. Arrangements are made to handle 6 different 


‘sizes of coal. The coal in passing from the bin to the 


wagon moves over a small screen over which a jet of 
water plays, washing out the fine material. The coal 
then passes over a chute into the wagon. At times in- 
stead of open wagons, covered ones have to be loaded 
and a special tilting chute which can be raised and 
lowered by means of chains is provided for this purpose, 
and deposits the coal in the rear end of the wagon. 


CURRENT DELIVERED FROM SUB-STATION 


There is no electric plant at this mine, but the current 
consumed is generated at the Bear Valley power plant, 
three miles away and is delivered to the sub-station in 
the boiler house at 2300 volts. The sub-station has 
two direct-connected motor-generator sets. One of these 
sets is a Ridgeway machine and consists of a generator 
delivering 250 volts at 900 r.p.m. and a 300-hp. motor 
using 2,200 volts 3-phase 60-cycle current. The other 
motor generator set is of General Electric manufacture. 
The motor is a type ATI 300-hp. 720 r.p.m. 2,300 volts 
60-cycle machine while the generator is a type DMC 250 
volts. The switchboard consists of six panels built by 
the General Electric Co. 

The boiler feed passes through a large Cochrane-feed 
water heater. In the boiler room proper there are in- 
stalled 18 return tubular boilers carrying steam at 110- 
Ib. pressure. These boilers are all hand fired with a 
mixture of rice and barley coal. 

The ashes from the fires are raked direct to a pit 
immediately in front of the fire door. This pit is 
covered with a steel plate, when the fire is not being 
cleaned.. From the pit the ashes are sluiced by running 
water to a chute on the outside of the building, down 
which they pass to the bottom of the rock haul. 

The power house is entirely of concrete construction. 


On the wall of the boiler room directly in front of the 
boilers is placed a 12-in. spiral steel pipe provided with 
Z by 6-in. slots covered with sliding doors. To one end 
of this pipe is attached an electric blower having a 
capacity of 5,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. By opening 
the slots it is possible to secure a circulation of fresh 
cool air during the summer. 

The fuel coal supply is brought up from the breaker 
by a drag line conveyor to a point on the mountain side 
above the power house. From here it is discharged into 
a horizontal drag line conveyor and distributed to con- 
venient points in the building. This also permits the 
storage of a large amount of coal at this point. By 
means of a series of chutes this coal can be returned 
to the breaker for the filling of orders. 

The refuse from the mine, from the boiler house and . 
from the breaker is hauled to the top of the mountain 
by a barney engine hoisting plane. The cars on the top 
are taken away to the point of discharge by a Porter 
steam locomotive. 





Four Billion Balance of Trade 


The excess of American exports over imports in 1919 
amounted to $4,017,000,000, a new record, according to 
a statement issued today by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Exports for 1919 totaled 
$7,922,000,000, as compared with $6,149,000,000, 
while imports were valued at $3,904,000,000, against 
$3,031,000,000 in 1918. 

December exports amounted to $681,000,000, a falling 
off from the $741,000,000 recorded for November. Im- 
ports also fell off for December, the total being 
$381,000,000, as compared with $425,000,000 for Nov- 
ember. Both exports and imports were higher than 
in December a year ago. The imports of gold in 1919 
amounted to $77,000,000 compared with $62,000,000 in 
1918. 
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Germany’s Coal Supply, Past and Present 


By M. MEREDITH 
Liverpool, England 


rat Stutz holds the fate of the German nation in 

his hand. For upon the coal he supplies every house- 
hold depends, and so also every industry—all lighting, 
heating, cooking, and most of the means of transport. 
The organization over which he presides was estab- 
lished on March 1, 1917. Whatever previous govern- 
ment administration regulated the coal production and 
distribution during the war was more or less perfunc- 
tory. Herr Stutz, unlike most of the German min- 
isters, public officials, and business men, is conversant 
with the coal problems of England and France and 
therefore realizes the difficulties which the allied 
countries have in assisting Germany in her plight— 
quite apart from the many sacrifices properly imposed 
upon Germany as the result of the war. 

The output of coal in Germany, excluding lignite, 
amounted in 1913 to 15,960,000 tons per month, and 
July, 1919, to 11,805,000 tons per month (of which 
800,000 tons came from the Sarre and 200,000 tons 
from Lorraine). 

In 19138, 12,233,000 tons were removed from the 
Sarre district for German consumption, or roughly an 
average of 1,000,000 tons per month. In September, 
1918, the amount received by Germany had fallen to 
771,000 tons. From Alsace-Lorraine, in 1913, the 
amount received for German consumption was 3,816,815 
tons, or roughly an average of 300,000 tons per month. 
In July and August, 1918, the output had fallen to 
about 200,000 tons per month. 

The loss of the Sarre and Alsace-Lorraine coal fields 
will deprive Germany of an appreciable fraction of 
the coal supply she enjoyed before the war. The 7-hr. 
miners’ day was not then in practice, and transport 
facilities and other conditions were satisfactory. 
Germany’s production must suffer greatly for a long 
time from the reduced hours of labor. The gravity 
of the situation did not end with the enormous reduc- 
tion in the amount of coal available. The question 
of transportation was probably equally as serious. 
From the Westphalian coal fields in peace time an 
average of 33,000 coal cars (each containing ten 
tons) were daily filled and shipped. 


ONLY 23,000 Cars LOADED DAILY 


During the war the amount loaded out daily fell 
to about 23,000 cars. The number of coal trucks now 
required by the mines in the Ruhr area daily amounts 
to 18,000, but this number was not available, mainly 
owing to an insufficient number of locomotives (5,000 
engines having been handed over to France), and to 
the delay in the return of cars in which coal had been 
sent to France. The result is that on Oct. 1, 1919, 
8,000 cars of the 18,000 daily required in the Ruhr 
district could not be supplied and on Oct. 10, 3,000 
of the daily 18,000 could not be provided. Were it 
not for these difficulties the output would certainly 
reach 17,000-18,000 cars daily, and even more, as 
considerable quantities of coal lie on the mine- 
dumps—in the Ruhr district 669,381 tons (Oct. 6), 
in the Upper Silesia 575,000 tons (Oct. 4). The short- 
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age of locomotives was also intensified by the moving 
of the beetroot and potato crops. 

From Upper Silesia the number of coal cars filled 
and despatched daily was: In peace times, 13,000; 
in war time, 11,000, and now, 4,000. 

The Prussian railways in 1918 held reserves for 35 
days’ supply, and traffic was then much greater than 
now. Traffic on the Prussian railways has now been 
reduced to 56 per cent of the traffic of 1913, and the 
coal reserve amounts only to enough for 8 or 9 days 
(Oct. 8, 1919). In 1918, Bavaria, Baden and Wurttem- 
berg had stocks for 56 days ahead. Bavaria has now 
coal for only 20.4 days (coal transport by the Rhine 
closes in winter Wurttemberg, 23.2 days, and Baden, 
11.5 days. 


SITUATION IN BERLIN BECOMES CRITICAL 


In 1918 there was an average of 31 days’ coal reserves 
in the gasworks throughout Germany. In 1918 
Berlin had 35 days’ reserves. On Oct. 1, 1919, the 
reserves at all the gasworks in the German Empire 
amounted to 1.8 day’s supply, and in many places gas- 
works had been closed. On Oct. 8, 1919, the Ber- 
lin gasworks held only 4 days’ reserve, and quite 
recently 2 days’ supply was all that was available. 
The situation in Berlin was critical because, during 
the winter months, the railways in Upper Silesia are 
occasionally snow bound, thus interfering with the 
regular delivery of coal to the metropolis. It was 
more than likely that, before the winter was over, 
Berlin would be in darkness from time to time. In 
order to cope with the emergency, it was intended to 
institute public kitchens, at which the poorer classes 
could cook their food when the gas was cut off from 
their homes. Needless to say, political difficulties and 
riots were to be expected if there was no gas for neat 
ing or lighting in Berlin. 


RATION CARDS DISTRIBUTED 


Every consumer is rigorously rationed under a sys- 
tem of monthly ration card. A certain amount of coal 
is allocated to various districts or towns on the basis 
of the size of the towns and the industries therein. 
Before the war the average consumption per family of 
four persons was at least three times as great as that 
permitted at present. Furthermore, of the amount 
promised by ration cards (i.e., one-third of peace-time 
consumption) to communities of under 10,000 inhab- 
itants, for three months, including August, 1919, the 
public had only received from the coal controller, in 
Prussia, 40 per cent; in Bavaria, 42 per cent (where 
some Bohemian coal had been received), or an average 
for the whole of Germany of 41 per cent. Of the 
amount promised by the coal controller, in towns of 
over 10,000 inhabitants, the population had only re- 
ceived, in Prussia, 56 per cent; in Bavaria, 31 per cent. 
Great towns, such as Berlin, had received 62: per cent 
of their promised allotment. 

Industries were strictly rationed, and were con- 
trolled by the coal controller’s inspectors, some of 
whom never left the premises in which the coal was 
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consumed . The amount the coal controller had been 
able to give, from April to July, inclusive, of the 
restricted supply was, in percentages: 


EN ee eee 53.1 per cent 
Glass and porcelain factories ............- 46.4 per cent 
IIS Gait die a big Wie 0.4.9. 0'6, 0.0.0 010.0 0s 69 a)a'e 54.5 per cent 
Iron and steel industries (metal and smelt- 

ing works, mining, etc.)..........++4- 64.2 per cent 


These received more because many lay near the coal 
mines, and therefore required no railway transport. 


Machine and locomotive works............ 45.3 per cent 
SEE IEEE SUNT, POEM oo 0.6.c 0 ccc c.ewswaccccsine 59.1 per cent 
ei a ahs aie 616 Grebe) 00.8 0:0: © 60.9 per cent 


(Of the allowance, which was again based on 80 per cent 
of their prewar consumption.) 


At this time, agriculture suffered most of all indus- 
tries from.the dearth of coal. In many parts of east- 
ern Germany a great area of land could not be tilled 
because no coal was procurable for steam plowing. 
In east Prussia nearly one-third of the land has not 
been plowed, and, could not be tilled last autumn 
so that at best only the spring sown crops of lower 
yield can be cultivated. On the fertile island of 
Rugen 25 to 30 per cent of the 1918 grain crop has not 
yet been threshed for want of fuel. 


FUTURE MINING PLANS PROPOSED 


It has been proposed that the 8-hour day should be 
s resumed forthwith, and 25 per cent higher pay given 
to the miners during the winter in order to secure 
the coal required. The men’s representatives have 
refused these terms, but it is possible the promise 
of a 6-hour day two years hence may lead to the 
acceptance of the 8-hour day now. Another sugges- 
tion to encourage the men to further work is that a 
premium should be granted so that if a man received 
50 marks per day for producing two tons of coal per 
day he would receive a premium of 20 marks for an 
additional half ton, and 30 marks for the next half ton. 
Others recommend that the minimum wage now pay- 
able to a miner, even if he practically does no work, 
should be reduced by 30 to 50 per cent, so as to make 
him work and that unemployed pay should be abol- 
ished, or be confined to the supply of one hot meal daily 
at some institution. 





Galvanized vs. Blue Sheet Iron 
Chute Linings 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

T HAS been the custom for a number of years to use 

blue-annealed sheet. iron, black sheet iron, or common 
sheet iron as it is variously called for chutes or chute 
linings in the breakers, tipples, washeries or the rooms 
of the coal mines, particularly in the anthracite regions 
of Pennsylvania but to a less extent in the bituminous 
coal fields. This sheet iron is also used for linings of 
pockets so that either the pocket will not wear so rapidly 
or when the surfaces are of slight inclination the coal 
will slide easier and at a less angle. 

This sheet iron is a great help in the handling of the 
coal but it often causes delays especially in the morning 
by the coal sticking, requiring the miners or their help- 
ers to push or “buck” it out of the way. This same 
trouble occurs in the breaker and during the first hour 
or so in the morning considerable difficulty is encount- 
ered ‘because of the chutes clogging requiring men to 
maintain strict watch to keep them clear. After an 
hour’s run this trouble generally ceases and no difficulty 
is encountered throughout the day. 
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This trouble arises from the rust forming on the sheet 
iron when standing over night and until this rust is 
removed by the action of the coal passing over and 
polishing the surface the coal is liable to stick and hang, 
New sheet iron gives better results than old, no matter 
how well it may be polished. This is because of the fact 


that as the sheet iron is used the continual rusting and 


polishing eats a series of small pits into the metal and 
these pits have a retarding effect on the particles of coal. 
of course they only directly affect the fine coal but this 
in turn affects the larger grains, and as a result there is 
a tendency to retard the general movement of the coal. 

During the war the Trevorton Colliery Co. at the 
Katherine Colliery near Shamokin, Pa., had considerable 
difficulty in procuring sheet iron for use in the mine. As 
a result George H. Jones, the general manager, finding 
that he could secure galvanized sheet iron, purchased 
one ton for trial purposes. As a result of this trial this 
firm has been using the galvanized iron for a period of 
two years with excellent results and has entirely aban- 
doned the use of the old plain sheet. 

This company found that the new iron did not rust 
and that coal slid just as well in the morning as it did at 
any other time of the day. Because of this non-rusting 
galvanized sheets do not pit and therefore there are no 
minute depressions tc retard the fine particles of coal. 
By actual tests the coal company claims that it was 
found that coal will slide on an angle of 8 deg. less pitch 
on galvanized sheet iron than it will be on blue-annealed 
sheet iron. 

The pitting of the blue-annealed sheet iron has another 
effect besides retarding the passage of the cecal. The pit 
immediately makes a point of attack for wear since it is 
a thin spot in the sheet. The retardation of the coal by 
the pits has a tendency to cause a grinding action on the 
iron at this point and as a result a hole extremely small 
in size is formed. Possibly hundreds of these minute 
holes are formed close together and as a result the wear 
soon connects them and the sheet is worn out. 

With the galvanized sheet iron this tendency to wear 
in the same manner as the blue iron does not exist. The 
galvanized iron does not rust and as a result, rust does 
not cause pits and therefore points of intensified wear. 
Galvanized iron of course wears but its wastage is even 
and not concentrated as is the case with the blue 
annealed sheet iron. . 


ADVANTAGES OF GALVANIZED SHEET IRON 


A further proof as to what advantage the use of 
the galvanized sheet iron has over other kinds is shown 
by the figures the Trevorton Colliery Co. has compiled. 
During the year 1916 it used 53,000 Ib. of the blue 
annealed sheet iron and in 1917 it used 30,000 lb. of gal- 
vanized sheet iron. In 1917 the production of coal was 
33 per cent greater than in 1916 and the use of sheet 
iron was 43 per cent less. This shows an actual saving 
of about 40,000 Ib. of iron. 

From the above the following conclusion may be 
reached: That galvanized sheet iron is better for use 
in mines and breakers than blue-annealed sheet iron 
because coal will slide upon it at a lower angle; chutes 
will not clog; it will not wear out as rapidly since pitting 
will not take place; it wears out evenly and slowly giving 
a longer life. 

As a result of two years use of galvanized sheet iron 
at this colliery a number of other operators are begin- 
ning to use it instead of the old blue sheet iron. 
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Slush ‘Breaker. and:Mine-Water Problems 




















SYNOPSIS — Breaker or washery slush is now 
a nuisance and in most cases represents an actual 
waste. Breaker water is often a source of no 
inconsiderable expense. Much of. the coal in the 
slush can be recovered and the water clarified by 
means of suitable apparatus. Mine water may 
also be made available for breaker use. A source 
of additional output and profit is thus made 
available. 





aration have been almost universal. In the so- 

called Middle and Southern fields they have for years 
been used and now the Northern field has almost entirely 
adopted them. 

The enormous quantity of water required for wet 
preparation of anthracite is indicated when it is real- 
ized that a breaker shipping 2,000 tons per 8-hr. day 
requires about 2,000 gal. per minute of water or 4,000 
tons per day. To obtain this quantity of water is often 
a problem and the disposal of the waste water or slush 
in such manner as to prevent stream pollution presents 
many difficulties. 

The gradual extension of the mines has caused a 
constant increase in the volume of mine water made, 
most of which must be pumped. According to the 
reports of the mine inspectors of Pennsylvania for the 
year 1916, approximately 600,000 gal. per minute of 
water was pumped from the anthracite mines. Almost 
invariably the pumping load is continuous for 24 hr. 
per day, which means that 3,500,000 tons of water must 
be handled per day. The extension of the mined area 
has also had a decided effect upon the character of the 
mine water. The oxidizing action of air on ground 
waters in mine workings, active and abandoned, results 
in the formation of free sulphuric acid and soluble acid 
sulphates. Any appreciable quantity of these produces 
a water extremely corrosive upon metals and destructive 
to vegetation. The ‘extension of mine workings in- 
creases the production of these corrosive agents and as 
a result mine waters tend to grow more and more 
corrosive, increasing their menace as a pollutant and, 


[: THE anthracite-coal region wet methods of prep- 





Paper presented before the October meeting of the Engineers 
Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 


when used for washing coal, increasing the maintenance 
cost of breaker equipment enormously. 

It will perhaps be of interest to take up these prob- 
lems separately, analyze the situation and. point out the 
results of the latest steps toward handling these prob- 
lems most effectively and economically. 

Breaker slush at present is a nuisance and source of 
expense to the coal companies, whereas it should be a 
source of additional revenue because of its large content 
of coal which can be recovered and made available for 
industrial or domestic use. An extended study of the 
problem shows that an increased recovery amounting to 
from 3 to 5 per cent of present production is easily 
possible. Fully 3,000,000 tons per year can be added 
to anthracite production from the same mine output. 
This does not include additional tonnage that can be 
recovered from culm banks. 


POTENTIAL VALUE OF SLUSH RECOGNIZED 


The coal companies, recognizing the potential value of 
coal’wasted in slush, and desiring to reduce pollution of 
streams to a minimum, have endeavored to retain as 
much of the solid contents of slush as possible in settling 
ponds or by back filling underground. The settling pond 
proves an inefficient expedient since the retained solids 














STOCKPILE OF DORR FINE COAL 


are generally unfit for use, without preparation, and 
the water discharged still carries large quantities of fine 
solids which pollute the streams. Back filling with slush 
is generally uneconomical as the cost of operation is not 
warranted by the solids retained. 

Settling tanks, consisting of a bucket elevator par- 
tially submerged in a tank, or a slow moving conveyor 
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line working in a trough are in operation and furnish 
a partial solution of the problem. In these machines 
no attempt is made to recover all the solids, and the size 
of the recovered coal cannot be definitely controlled. 
Maintenance costs on the bucket-elevator type of 
recovery are usually excessive. 

A consideration of the quantities and character of 
the solids in breaker slush will throw considerable light 
on the problem. As a rule the total solids amount to 
from 4 to 10 per cent. They vary in size from steam 
sizes down to the finest slime. An ash analysis of the 
various-sized solids shows that generally the coarser 
sizes are reasonably low in 
ash, or mainly coal, while 
the ash content increases 
with decrease in size. 

It will be noted in Table 1 
that, generally, the ash con- 
tent increases markedly in | 
the material finer than 100 
mesh. It is often possible 
to obtain a product rela- 
tively low in ash by recov- 
ering only the plus 100 or 
plus 60 mesh material. If 
not, the impurities in these 
sizes can be removed easily 
and cheaply, which is not 
the case with the material 
finer than 100 mesh. Thu- 
generally from 40 to 60 per 
cent of the solids in slush 
can be recovered as a fue’ 
of relatively low ash. As a rule the balance of the 
solids must, at present, be considered an absolute waste 
because of their high ash content. When low in ash 
they can be recovered for use as pulverized fuel, or 
they may be briquetted. 

The latest development in a plant to recover the fine 
coal from breaker slush is illustrated in Figs. 1 to 4. 
This plant is designed to recover the plus 60 mesh coal, 
without elimination of slate or sand, and with a mini- 
mum of undersize; its operation is entirely continuous. 


EQUIPMENT USED 


The equipment used consists of a Dorr hydroseparator 
and three Dorr duplex classifiers. The function of the 
hydroseparator is to reject the bulk of the water and 
the greater part of the solids finer than the desired size. 
It also’serves to stabilize the quantity and dilution of 
the feed to the classifier. The classifiers serve to elimi- 
nate the remaining fine solids and at the same time to 
dewater the finished product. No screens are used and 
in consequence maintenance costs are exceedingly low. 

The Dorr hydroseparator consists of a wood tank 
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with an overflow launder around its periphery at the 
top and a discharge at the center of the bottom. Sus- 
pended in this tank is a mechanism consisting of a cen- 
tral vertical shaft with radial arms at the bottom 
equipped with ploughs to bring the settled solids by 
means of the slow rotation in the mechanism, to the 


discharge opening at the center. The slush is fed at 
the center of the top of the tank. The area of the 
tank is proportioned to the average flow of slush, so 
that the solids larger than 60 mesh fall to the bottom 
of the tank while most of those smaller than 60 mesh, 
together with the bulk of the water, overflow the edge 

of the tank. The overflow 


may either go to waste or be 
clarified for reuse, as 
described later. The under- 
flow, containing the coarse 
solids, is controlled by a 
suitable valve by means of 
which any desired propor- 
tion of water and solids 
may be maintained. The 
operation of the separator 
is rot materially affected by 
the wide variation in rate 
of flow usual with breaker 
slush. The separator can 
be designed to make a siz- 
ing split either coarser or 
finer than 60 mesh. 

The Dorr classifiers 
receive the pulp discharged 
from the bottom of the 
separator and complete the removal of the water and of 
material smaller than 60 mesh. The classifier consists 
essentially of a settling box or tank in the form of an 
inclined trough open at the upper end and equipped with 
mechanically-operated reciprocating rakes which remove 
the coarser material as fast as it settles onto the bottom 
of the tank, the water and finer solids overflowing at the 
closed lower end. The tank is set at a slope of 22 in. to 
the foot for a 60-mesh split. 

The rakes are made up of angles attached to the 
bottom flanges of two channels placed on edge. The 
construction of the rakes is similar to that of a ladder, 
and they are carried by suitable hangers from bell 
cranks connected by rods to levers which terminate in 
rollers. These latter press against cams attached to 
the crank shaft, which is driven by belt through a 
counter shaft and spur gears. The rakes are lifted 
and lowered at the opposite ends of the stroke by the 
action of the cams. The horizontal motion is produced 
by cranks and transmitted to the rakes by connecting 
rods. The motion imparted to the rakes is, therefore, 
a forward stroke along the bottom of the tank toward 
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the upper discharge, a lift of the entire rake at the 
end of the stroke, a return stroke in the elevated posi- 
tion, and a lowering to the initial position at the end of 
this stroke, thus completing the cycle of movement. 

The classifiers used are duplex, that is, they consist 
of two rakes operating in parallel in the same tank. 
The rakes are arranged to alternate in such manner 
that the weight of the moving parts is largely counter- 
balanced and the power required is only that necessary 
to overcome friction and advance the settled solids. The 
design is such that all bearings are well removed from 
exposure to the material treated. 

The feed is delivered to a trough across the tank 
toward the lower end, where the water forms a pool 
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to recover the plus 60 mesh material with a minimum 
of undersize. The product recovered averages between 
150 and 160 dry tons per day and carries about 15 per 
cent undersize, and 22 to 26 per cent of ash. The prod- 
uct is delivered to the stock pile with 35 to 40 per cent 
moisture which drains down in a few hours to 15 to 18 
per cent moisture. The loss of plus 60 mesh material 
is low. The plant is operated by one man and driven 
by a 10-hp. motor. At present capacity, and allowing 
20 per cent fixed charges of which 10 per cent covers 
amortization of plant, the first charges per ton of prod- 
uct amount to 7 to 8 cents. Three months of operation 
have shown no maintenance expense. The plant will 
handle nearly double the present tonnage, as it was 

designed to treat slush made 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF HYDROSEPARATOR 


which extends only part way up the sloping tank bot- 
tom. The granular solids settle through the pool and 
are advanced up the inclined bottom of the tank by. the 
rakes. After emerging from the pool and while ascend- 
ing the sloping bottom the solids have an opportunity 
to drain before being finally discharged from the upper 
end of the tank. In this case, the material minus 60 
mesh overflows the closed end with the water. The 
classifiers can be adjusted to make a separation either 
finer or coarser than 60 mesh. 

This plant is handling from 3,500 to 4,500 gal. of 
slush per minute made through a +;-in round screen 
and containing 5 per cent of solids or a total of 360 
tons of solids per day. The ash content of these solids 
average from 30 to 32 per cent. The plant is designed 


from the tables. Any pyrite 
contained in the slush can be 
recovered in the same opera- 
tion. Operation in the soft coal fields indicates that 10 
cents per ton will cover tabling costs. 

The recovery of fine coal, plus 60 to 100 mesh, as a 
usable fuel removes about one-half of the solids which 
would cause pollution. The recovery of the balance 
in the form of a thick sludge which can be stored easily 
is possible at relatively little cost for equipment and 
operation. At present between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
tons of such material are discharged each year from 
breakers and washeries in the anthracite region. 

The equipment available for this recovery is tne 
Dorr thickener. Its arrangement is identical with the 
Dorr hydroseparator already described. By simply en- 
larging the area of the tank, the settling velocity of the 
slush is so reduced that practically all of the suspended 
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solids settle to the bottom and the water overflows the 
edge of the tank clear or only slightly turbid. Such 
thickeners in sizes up to 200 ft. in diameter are in oper- 
ation in other industries. The tank can be constructed 
of wood, steel or concrete as proves most advantageous. 

In the bituminous fields this system is now being in- 
troduced. Practice in this field is referred to in a paper 
by J. R. Campbell, presented at the Chicago Meeting, 
September, 1919, of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers; also by Ernst Prochaska in 
his paper on “Preparation of Bituminous Coal,” VI., 
in Coal Age of July 3, 1919. 

At the washery referred to, which has a capacity of 
4,000 tons of raw coal per 16 hours, two 70 ft. diameter 
Dorr thickeners were installed to take the overflow from 
the washed-coal settling basin, and one 50 ft. thickener 
for the overflow from the refuse settling basin of 
wasted coal. 

Mr. Campbell gives the following results on the oper- 
ation of the two 70 ft. thickeners: 


Influent Effluent Underflow 
Water, per cent. ‘ te NN ve . 98.0 99.7 47.2 
Solids—coal, per cent ages 2.0 0.3 52.8 
8 ¢ gravity, per cent....... 1.0052 1.0008 1.1580 
otal per cent. ... ; 100.0 97.0 3.0 
Tons per hour. . . 500.0 485.0 15.0 


The Lienieiaer carrying 47.2 per cent of moisture 
is either fed with the coarser washed coal to the me- 
chanical dryers, or delivered on top of the washed and 
dried coal going to the coking plant. The latter prac- 
tice adds about 3 per cent of moisture to the final 
washed product. 

Since Mr. Campbell’s paper was written, the instal- 
lation of a third 70 ft. thickener has been completed. 

The three coal thickeners now take a total slush feed 
amounting to 6,150 gal. per minute containing 275 tons 
of coal per day. Of this there are recovered 269 tons 
per day or 97.87 per cent in the form of a sludge carry- 
ing 48 per cent moistue. 

The overflow carrying less than 0.15 per cent. of 
solids, together with the overflow from the 50 ft. thick- 
ener, is returned to the washery circulation. This return 
constitutes 98 to 99 per cent of the water fed to the 
thickeners. The net consumption of water exclusive 
of evaporation, plant leakages, etc., is thus reduced to 
40 to 45 gal. per ton of coal washed. Anthracite prac- 
tice requires approximately 480 gal. of water per ton 
of finished coal when the breaker slush is run to waste. 

In the anthracite fields no such thickener plants are as 
yet in operation, but tests made at several plants show 
the following possibilities: 


Volume to be treated, gal. per minute........................002005% 1,500 
Solid content, per cent............ EO a dps ly Se %5 t 1.3 
Size of. thickener—ft. dia... . Pee ee pees Re 72 
Solids in overflow, less than, per cent........................ é 0.03 
Removal of solids, per cent............ Diet. Soden 98 
Recovery of water, per cent over................... ; 6a 95 
Sludge, gal. per minute..... : ; ae ; 55 


Dry solids per day, tons. 

Cost of thickener plant, complete. . 
Direct annual operating costs. 
Annual fixed charges at life of 15 yr. ; = 
Operating ont per gal. of water recovered. : ar ean . Ihe. 


MINE WATER TREATMENT 


35 
$10, 000 to $12,000 
$500 to $600 

ans $2,000 


Of the total of 600,000 gallons per minute of mine 
water pumped, no data are available as to the quantity 
which contains an excessive amount of sulphuric acid 
and acid sulphates. Although the mining companies 
appreciate the expense entailed by the use of such water 
in preparing coal, their efforts have been directed 
toward obtaining supplies of good wash water rather 
than development of methods to purify the mine water. 

That much mine water is of a corrosive nature is well 
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recognized. It would appear that more such water ig 
produced in the Middle and Southern fields than in the 
Northern field. 

It is well known that all the free acid and most of 
the acid sulphates may be removed by treatment of the 
water with finely ground limestone or milk of lime. 
The free acid is precipitated as calcium sulphate, while 
the reaction with the acid sulphates precipitates both 
calcium sulphate and iron and aluminum salts. 

The precipitate is bulky giving a dirty water and 
one that will produce rusty-looking coal unless the solids 
are removed. 

That such treatment of mine water is feasible has 
been demonstrated at one of the large coal mines in the 
Pittsburg district, where 1,250,000 gal. of mine water 
per 24 hr., containing about 30 grains per gallon of 
free acid and 60 grains per gallon of combined acidity, 
is being regularly treated. A 70 ft. diameter thickener 
serves to clarify the treated water, the precipitated 
solids being continuously collected and removed in the 
form of a thick sludge. The clarified water contains 
but a few grains per gallon of acid sulphates and sus- 
pended solids, and has little effect upon piping or other 
iron parts. 

In the anthracite region some much worse mine 
waters exist. One mine pumping station is handling 
430,000 gal. per day of water carrying 130 grains per 
gallon of free acid and 140 grains per gallon of com- 
bined acidity. This water, of course, cannot be used 
for washing coal, but goes direct to the river. 


TYPICAL REGIONAL SITUATION 


The following is perhaps more typical of the situa- 
tion in this region and this water is used in a breaker. 
This mine water amounts to 1,300 gal. per minute, and 
the analysis shows 29 grains per gallon of free acid 
and 39 grains per gallon of combined acidity, a total 
of 68 grains per gallon. It is of interest to see what 
this means as to quantity of sulphuric acid per day. 
In 8 hr., 624,000 gal. of this water are put through the 
breaker which contains 2,500 Ib. of 100 per cent sul- 
phuric acid. Added to this is the corrosive effect of the 
combined acidity, which is equivalent to another 1,000 
Ib. of 100 per cent acid. Eight tons of storage battery 
acid (electrolite) contains about 3,500 lb. of 100 per cent 
sulphuric acid. In other words, the equivalent of one 
ton per hour of battery acid is going through the 
breaker. 

This corrosive agent can dissolve about 1,400 lb. of 
iron per day. If only 5c per pound is taken as the price 
of the iron, $17,000 worth can be consumed per year. 
The assistant general manager of the company operat- 
ing this breaker estimates that the extra breaker main- 
tenance cost due to the acid water amounted to roughly 
$20,000 annually. 

The cost of plant to treat this water will be about 
$10,000. Direct operating costs would be about $4,000 
_annually, of which lime accounts for $2,000. The total 
cost per 1,000 gal., including liberal fixed charges, is 
about 34 cents. 


BREAKER WATER SUPPLY 


It will be seen that the clarification of slush besides 
solving the pollution problem offers a source of water 
suitable for breaker use at little expense—from Ic to 
2c per 1,000 gal. In many cases breaker water can be 
obtained only by pumping from considerable distances 
against high heads, and sometimes in case of drought, 
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can be obtained only by purchase from water companies 
at considerably in excess of 2c per 1,000 gal. In such 
cases, clarification of breaker slush would be justified 
by the water-supply cost only. 

In conclusion a brief summary of the universal apnli- 
cation of these processes to the entire hard coal region 
will indicate the comparatively small investment re- 
quired for the benefits obtained. 

The recovery of fine coal would produce upwards of 
8,000,000 tons annually of high grade anthracite that 
can be converted into a fuel for either industrial or 
domestic purposes. The investment cost would amount 
to only about $3,000,000 for the entire region. The 
product certainly would be worth 50c per ton at the 
mines and, at this figure, the coal companies could make 
15¢ a ton profit as a minimum. 

If this fine coal were briquetted it would add 8 per 
cent to the domestic anthracite production. The market 


for briquets as a domestic fuel is gradually being estab- 


lished. Briquets can be sold at about the prices of pea 
coal and would in this case yield a net profit of 50c 
per ton. The investment for briquetting plants to han- 
dle this 3,000,000 tons of recoverable coal would be 
about $10,000,009. 

At the present time the investment in the anthracite 
industry per ton of annual production averages about 
$8. This combination of fine coal recovery and briquet- 
ting shows less than $5 investment per ton. 





Industrial Unrest and Its Cure 
By JacK L. BALL 


ILL 1920 prove to be a banner industrial year, or 

will it be one of sabotage, strikes and discontent? 
Conservative minds are moving heaven and earth, as it 
were, to discover a panacea for the present industrial 
unrest; radical leaders—spurious to the core—are busily 
devising ways and means in an attempt to destroy the 
sane and logical ideas that are advanced for the good 
of all the people. 

The basic industries of the United States are so 
closely co-ordinated that when the production of one 
is lessened it ultimately affects, through reaction, not 
only the employers or employees of that particular 
industry, but the whole population of the land. 

As citizens of the United States we are granted the 
privilege of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
If we are good citizens, we should see that these three 
privileges are enjoyed by our neighbor as well as our- 
selves. We are fully agreed that every man has the 
right to benefit in the fullest measure possible from his 
labor, but no man or group of men should be accorded 
the power to exact a wage higher than his or their 
actual earning capacity warrents. When this occurs one 
group profits at the expense of the others. 

Money is a necessary and essential commercial me- 
dium. We can exchange it for those commodities which 
bring to us and our families the pleasures that the world 
has to offer. Moreover, it should be a pleasure for a 
man to labor if he expects something in return that he 
can utilize in a beneficial way. If our work is a task 
and we cannot enjoy it, we should find a pleasure in the 
beauty or usefulness of that which we produce and in 
the ultimate pleasure that it will bring to others. 
It is becoming more apparent, however, that we are 
asking for a beautiful and bountiful harvest without 
the necessity of planting the seed; asking the other 
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fellow to give his fullest measure so that we may secure 
something for nothing. 

People have acquired a kind of madness in their at- 
tempt to buy all the luxuries—not actual necessities— 
that can be produced. The war with its super-demands 
and abnormal wages is, in a measure, responsible for 
this condition of affairs. With the cessation of hostili- 
ties it was thought that people would drift back to their 
former mental equilibrium of pre-war days, but the 
reverse is true. The universal idea is to demand and 
exact wages without proportionate production. John 
Smith proved the fallacy of this Bolshevik principle at 
Jamestown three hundred years ago, proved it false 
because it conflicted with economic law. 

Panics began in the United States in the first quar- 
ter of the 19th Century and have occurred with aston- 
ishing regularity ever since. Soap-box orators assert 
that panics—call them hard times if you wish—are 
caused by over-production. Well-informed men maintain 
exactly the opposite and say that prices are due to 
under-production and the resultant price inflation. If 
the prevailing thoughts in the minds of the workers 
continue in the same channel as now, the business and 
industrial world will not be stabilized except by a grad- 
ual upbuilding after the crash that is certain to come. 
And this panic that the country is facing cannot be 
blamed upon over-production. 

If the men and women workers of the United States 
would put forth their individual maximum efforts for 
90 days, the prices—not wages—of the necessities cf 
life would take a slump such as legislation could not 
effect in five years. 

Employers and employees have always misunderstood 
each other. Russia has proved to us that capital and 
labor depend directly upon each other. When these two 
powerful factors of our economic life are bound to- 
gether by the link of mutual understanding, and when 
all men are willing to perform an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s wage, than, perhaps, a universal 
remedy will have been found for our present and 
demoralizing industrial ills. 

Let us put into the discard the bitter feelings of both 
the past and present and employ in their stead those 
new standards of benevolence, which the war has given 
us, so that we may effectively combat the common enemy 
of the human race, industrial unrest. 





Philadelphia Retailers Pike 


Confiscation is again becoming general, states the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association in a letter 
to its members, and not only that hut diversions are 
being made from retail merchants to manufacturing 
plants. There is of course a great chance for the play- 
ing of favorites. 

They advised the retail coal trade te have recourse in 
every case to the only remedy available, namely “that 
which we advised the Director-General we were going to 
follow. We stated to him that claim would be filed for 
all coal taken, whether confiscated for railroad use or 
diverted from retail consignees, covering in addition to 
all general damages, all special damages, including the 
following: 


Loss of profits. 

Increased cost of doing business. 

Damages for loss of or interference with business, or by de- 
laying or preventing delivery of fuel to consumers, 

Causing breach of contract by the retailer to supply fuel. 

Injury to reputation of business and character of service, etc. 
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Waterford Lake Power Plant of the 


Dominion Coal Co. 


By FRANK H. KNEELAND 
Editorial Staff, Coal Age 


been manifested in the application of pulverized 
coal to power purposes. This fuel unquestionably 
possesses certain obvious advantages while as experience 
has shown its use also involves equally obvious disad- 
vantages. Among the former are usually claimed per- 
fect and smokeless combus- 


[ve the past few years much interest has 


One of the first boilers to successfully use powdered 
coal was the Bettington. This boiler had its origin in 
South Africa, and was designed especially to burn 
this fuel. : 

Briefly the Bettington boiler consists of an annular 
mud drum connected by water tubes to a compound 
upper drum. This upper 








tion, high efficiency, and 
great flexibility. The disad- 
vantages include consider- 
able complication of machin- 
ery, the expense of drying 
and pulverizing the fuel, 
and usually a high upkeep 
charge entailed by the in- 


tense local heat generated. can be raised. 





This is believed to be the only coal-mine 
power plant in America burning powdered 
coal under Bettington boilers. 
rives at the plant as slack and is ground when 
and as needed. Qne of the advantages of 
these boilers is the rapidity with which steam 


drum is made up of a cen- 
tral portion or drum proper 
surrounded by and con- 
nected with an annular ring 
into the lower surface of 
which the above mentioned 
water tubes are expanded. 
The tubes are thus ar- 
ranged in the form of a 
skeleton cylinder open at 


The fuel ar- 











Although it has long been 








known that coal pulverized 
to a sufficient degree of fineness would burn while sus- 
pended in air, practical application of this principle 
has only been made during comparatively recent times. 
Pulverized fuel has been successfully applied to cement 
burning of several years and to metallurgy and steel 
manufacture (e.g. the open hearth furnace) for a 
shorter period. Its application to steam generation 
involves several problems not encountered in the proces- 
ses above enumerated and unless special attention is 
here given to furnace construction, difficulties arise. 
The secret of successfully burning powdered fuel in 
steam-boiler furnaces appears to lie in providing suf- 
ficient combustion space within the furnace to insure 
complete combustion of each coal particle before it 
shall leave the furnace or come in contact with the 
comparatively cold boiler surfaces. Various expedients 
have .been resorted to in order to secure this result. 


the bottom. Special fire 
brick with a U-shaped cross section straddle the tubes 
and extend from the upper or steam drum to within two 
or three feet of the lower or mud drum and form 
the furnace of the boiler. Pulverized coal and air are 
blown through a water-jacketed nozzle placed in the 
centre of the lower end of the cylindrical furnace. 
The burning fuel thus: passes upward through the 
centre of the furnace, turns outward and moves down- 
ward to the lower end of the fire brick baffle or fur- 
nace lining. The products of combustion here again 
turn outward and move upward between the boiler 
tubes and through the superheater to the breeching 
or uptake. The whole boiler is, of course, incased 
with a suitable jacket. 

The Bettington boiler is by no means a common 
type of steam generator in America. While a few 


have been imported and installed it is believed that only 
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one coal-mine plant West of the Atlantic generates cur- 
rent from steam raised in these boilers fired with 
powdered coal. A description of this plant will, there- 
fore, doubtless be of interest. 

The plant in question is located on the shore of 
Carney Lake about 8 or 10 miles from the town of 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. It is the property of the 
Dominion Coal Co., and is known as the Waterford 
Lake Power Plant. It is not at or in close proximity 
to any coal mine and fuel is shipped to it in railroad 
cars. The lake furnishes an abundant and cheap sup- 
ply of water, which was probably the reason for placing 
the plant where it is. Current here generated is 
transmitted to and is consumed at various coal dev- 
elopments throughout the mining region of which Glace 
Bay is roughly the centre. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, 
the plant consists primarily of two buildings in close 
proximity to each other. One is a frame and cor- 
rugated iron structure and houses the boilers while the 
second is of brick and contains the turbines, gene- 
rators and auxiliary equipment. 

In the boiler house four stoker-fired 500 hp. B & W 
boilers are installed on. one side of the central alley. 
They are equipped with economizers and superheaters. 
On the opposite side of the building stand four Bet- 
tington boilers each 18 ft. in diameter and 26 ft. high, 
the tubes being 20 ft. long. Each of these boilers 
has a rated capacity of 20,000 lb. of steam per hour. 
These boilers also are provided with economizers and 
superheaters as well as having air heaters in the breech- 
ing or uptake through which the air blast is drawn 
and heated prior to passing to the furnace nozzle. 
Steam is normally carried at 180 lb. gage pressure 
and 150 deg. superheat. 


How CoA. Is BROUGHT TO THE BOILERS 


Coal is brought to the plant in railroad cars and 
dumped into a hopper. From here it is taken by a 
bucket conveyor and delivered into the overhead bunkers 
in the upper portion of the building. Downcomer pipes 
from the bunkers lead the coal to the hoppers of the 
Taylor stokers serving the B & W boilers and to the 
hoppers of the beaters or pulverizers grinding the 
coal for the Bettingtons. 

Four pulverizers are installed or one for each pow- 
dered-coal boiler. Any two of these machines will 
however run all four of the boilers. These pulverizers 
are combination machines—they not only grind the 
coal but furnish the blast by which the fuel is carried 
to the so called carburetter and subsequently to the 
boiler furnace, In the carburetter the fine coal is 
screened, the coarse particles being returned to the 
pulverizer while those of suitable fineness are sent 
to the boiler. Two of the pulverizers are driven by 
85 hp. 550 volt motors running at 1,500 r.pm. The 
other two pulverizers are driven by steam turbines. 

One stack is provided for each two Bettington boilers. 
This is placed directly above the economizers in the 
rear of and between the boilers. 

The pipes carrying fuel from the pulverizers to the 
furnaces are of sheet iron and about 12 in. in diameter. 
The orifice in the fuel nozzle is 9 in. in diameter. 

In addition to the equipment above described the 
boiler house contains two vertical Weir and one Terry 
feed pumps. Two American Blower Co. fans, direct 
connected to engines made by the same firm, supply 
draft to the Taylor stokers. 
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In the power plant or generator room proper the 
following machinery is installed: One Rateau hori- 
zontal steam turbine, direct connected to a Siemens 
Bros, 2,500 kv. 6,600 volt, 273 amp. 3 phase 25 cycle 
generator. This unit operates at 1,500 r.pm. One 
General Electric horizontal turbine direct connected to 
a 2,000 kw. 6,600 volt, 195 amp. 1,500 r.pm. G. E. 
generator. These two machines operate in synchronism 
with each other and in parallel with two other power 
plants about 15 miles distant also owned and veaunsian 
by the Dominion Coal Co. 


ABUNDANT EXCITING CAPACITY FURNISHED 


Two exciter units, Siemens Bros. 45 kw., 110 volt, 
direct current, shunt field generators, are joined by 
a flexible coupling and driven, by a Belliss & Morcom 
engine at 525 r.p.m. Another exciter unit consists 
of a Canadian Westinghouse 75 kw. 125 volt generator 
driven at 290 r.p.m. by a direct connected 12 x 12 in. 
Ideal engine made by the Goldie & McCulloch Co,, 
of Gault, Ont. 

An eight-panel pain provided withi all nec- 
essary switches and instruments is installed in one 
end of the generator room. A 30 ton hand-operated 


- crane spans the building and may be traversed from 


end to end. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, 
barometric condensers are installed just outside the 
building. Circulating water is drawn from and re- 
turned to Carney Lake. About 284 in. of vacuum is 
normally obtained. Under ordinary circumstances the 
circulating water is handled by a turbine-driven, single- 
stage centrifugal pump. Two engine-driven centri- 
fugal pumps are also kept as standbys. These ma- 
chines as well as two vacuum pumps are installed in 
the basement of the power plant. All steam piping 
leading to the power units and auxiliaries is also car- 
ried in the basement. This relieves the turbine room 
proper of all piping and makes possible an extremely 
neat appearance, 

As was stated in the beginning one of the chief 
objections to a pulverized fuel boiler is the high up- 
keep charge. This has not been entirely escaped in 
this boiler plant. and repairs are frequently necessary 
to the firebrick furnace lining and to the beaters or 
pulverizers. On the other hand the Bettington boilers 
are efficient steam makers and extremely “lively” in 
starting. With cold water in the boilers at the start 
a full head of 175 lb. of steam has been developed in 
them in exactly 25 min. after the fires were lighted. 


OVERALL EFFICIENCY OF THE PLANT 


An idea of the overall efficiency of the plant may 
be gained from the fact that power is delivered to 
the bus bars of the switchboard for 8 lb. of coal fed 
to the boilers for each kilowatt hour. The‘coal burned 
is slack with a heat content of about 18,000 B.t.u. per 
pound. 

The plant above described is under the direct charge 
of Everett McPherson, a machinist by trade, and a 
man of wide experience. V. McFadden is mechanical 
superintendent of the Dominion Coal Co., thus having 
general supervision over all its mechanical equipment. 
And since this company is probably the biggest coal 
producer in Canada and operates many mines in North- 
eastern Nova Scotia, many of which include submarine 
areas, it will readily be appreciated that the Waterford 
Lake Power Plant is only one of several of its gener- 
ating stations. 
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West Virginia Accountants 


Organize 


T a meeting held at the Hotel Farr, Huntington, 

W. Va., Jan. 30, 1920 a number of accountants 
who were present organized what is now known as 
the West Virginia Accountants Association. 

The following officers were elected for the fiscal year 
ending Dec. 31, 1921: M. P. Morris, president and 
general manager; R. L. Baugham, vice president; H. E. 
Meadows, secretary; T. M. Bowman, treasurer; J. C. 
Riggs, director. 

The object and purposes of the association are: 

1. To standardize the science of accounting, and bring 
about plenary understanding of theory, practice, tech- 
nology, terminology, books, forms, files, formulas, 
rulings, spacing, sizes, weights, colors, binding and 
references, incident to administration and representa- 
tion of the affairs of corporations, associations, indi- 
viduals and the public generally. 

2. To co-ordinate the actuarial, statistical and eco- 
nomic experiences of statesmen, lawyers, bankers, 
chemists, experts, civil and mining engineers, account- 
ants and administration men to the point of common 
understanding of commercialism, and the fundamental 
principles of accounting, the elements of cost and com- 
ponent factors thereof. 

8. To classify by decimal system of expansion and 
contraction the assets, liabilities, earnings and expenses 
of corporations, associations, individuals and the public 
generally. 

4. To perfect and adopt by resolution, uniform 
standards for balance sheets, financial statements, profit 
and loss statements, cost sheets, inventories, tax ren- 
ditions, and all other forms necessary and incident to 
authentic representation and common understanding of 
comparisons. 

5. To acquire, own and operate all real estate, con- 
struction, equipment, other property and investments, 
necessary and incident to the successful maintenance 
and operation of the association and branches thereof. 

6. To solicit and admit to membership corporations, 
partnerships and individuals and to charge and collect 
fees and dues as regulated by the constitution and by- 
laws of the association. 

7. To examine and admit to membership, accountants, 
auditors, statisticians, economists, secretaries, clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, cashiers, pay roll clerks, 
store managers, purchasing agents, civil and mining 
engineers, experts and efficiency men, foremen, super- 
intendents, managers, officials and directors, and to 
award certificates as to their proficiency and knowledge 
of association methods, and to charge and collect fees 
and dues as regulated by the constitution and by-laws 
of the association. 

8. To practice the profession of public accounting 
in all of the United States and foreign countries as 
regulated by the constitution and by-laws of the asso- 
ciation. 

9. To investigate, examine, audit, adjust, report, and 
certify the legal, financial and statistical affairs and con- 
ditions of corporations, associations, and individuals, 
and to charge and collect fees therefor as regulated by 
the constitution and by-laws of the association. 

10. To assemble the membership in conventions at 
stated periods and to provide ways and means for the 
furtherance of the best interests of the association in 
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accordance with the statutes, made and provided and 
as regulated by the constitution and by-laws of the 
association. 

President Morris stated further that the association 
was not a competitive organization, the nature of the 
work being mainly a missionary service to the indus- 
tries, and that the association had an authorized capita] 
of $10,000.00, the major part of which has been sub- 
scribed in order to become legally responsible and to 
protect the association against malignment and being 
characterized as a union of bookkeepers, or an employ- 
ment agency by those without the state,“whose desire 
it is to capitalize the necessities of the industries. 





Urges Continuance of Coal Exchange 


T THE annual meeting of the New York Wholesale 
Coal Trade Association recently held in this city 
the members voted in favor of a continuance of the 
work of the Tidewater Coal Exchange. On March 1 
when the railroads are turned back to private owner- 
ship and the Railroad Administration is dissolved, the 
Tidewater Coal Exchange is also slated to pass out of 
existence. Therefore, in view of the large savings which 
have accrued to those using the pools, efforts are being 
made by the above association to put the exchange on a 
permanent basis. Charles A. Owen, chairman of the 
committee to furnish data concerning the work of the 
exchange, addressed the meeting and presented very 
vital figures concerning past history of the exchange, 
and also of its necessary character to tidewater 
shippers. 

Mr. Owen stated that in nine months from February 
to October, 1919, the exchange had effected a saving in 
car demurrage of $731,462, out of a total of $1,263,218, 
figured on the individual shipper basis, or an average 
of approximately llc. per ton. Mr. Owen told the mem- 
bers present that through the pooling arrangement a 
daily average of around 6,000 cars on hand was suffi- 
cient to take care of the harbor trade, whereas if we 
resorted to the old method of every shipper for his own 
coal, double the number would be necessary to be kept on 
hand, thereby materially increasing demurrage bills. 

A vote was taken and it was unanimously agreed that 
a committee of seven be appointed to investigate fur- 
ther and adopt a policy to be outlined to members of 
the trade at a meeting to be held at a later date. 





Industrial Safety Codes Discussed 


N DEC. 8 there was held at the Bureau of Stand- 
Oras in Washington a notable conference on indus- 
trial safety codes, at which there were representatives 
of practically all organizations of a national scope in- 
terested in any of these wide phases of industrial 
safety. The conference grew out of an earlier one 
held on Jan. 15, 1919. 

There was a thorough discussion of the whole situa- 
tion, the consensus of opinion being that there should 
be a large number of industrial safety codes—perhaps 
50 or even 100—developed during the next few years. 





Coal Age Index for Last Half of 1919 


The index to Coal Age, Volume 16, covering the last 
half of 1919 is now ready for distribution, and will be 
sent free to anyone addressing a request to the subscrip- 
tion department of Coal Age, New York City. 
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Government Returns For 1919 


RELIMINARY returns on the byproduct coke in- 
dustry indicate a total production for the year 
1919 just short of 25,000,000 net tons. 

Compared with the record year, 1918, this was a 
decrease of 1,000,000 tons or 4 per cent. The decrease 
was general with the exception of New Jersey, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. In the last-named state the completion 
of new byproduct ovens brought output to approximately 
5,750,000 tons, an increase of 25 per cent over 1918. 
Ohio ranked second with 5,450,000 tons and Indiana, 
third with 3,560,000. 

The year 1919 was a turning point in the history of 
coke manufacture in the United States. For the first 
time the tonnage of byproduct exceeded that of beehive 
coke. In 1918, 46.0 per cent of the total coke output was 








BYPRODUCT COKE PRODUCED IN 1918 AND 1919, BY STATES, WITH 
INCREASE OR DECREASE 








(Net Tons) 
1918 1919 Increase (+) or 
Tonnage Tonnage Decrease (— 
State Ovens Produced Ovens Produced Tons Per Cent. 
Alabama... . 847 2,634,451 906 2,255,000 — 380,000 —14 
Colorado. ... 120 (a) 120 (a) (a) (a) 
Illinois... . . . 626 2,285,610 714 ~=+1,705,000 — 581,000 —25 
Indiana....:.. 1,026 3,898,215 1,216 3, 691,000 — 207,000 — 5 
Kentucky...... 108 517,749 108 408, 000 — 110,000 —2I 
Maryland. . ; 180 474,36 360 356,000 — 118,000 —25 
Massachusetts, : 400 556,397 400 393,000 — 163,000 —29 
Michigan. . 269 (a) 389 (a) a) (a) 
Minnesota... 220 784,065 220 586,000 — 198,000 —25 
Missouri...... 56 (a) 56 (a) (a) (a) 
New Jersey... . 260 682,148 315 789,000 + 107,000 +16 
New York...... 615 1,069,587 591 t+ ere oo Eb —30 
OO es 1,658 — 334 1,608 5,445 219 4 
Pennsylvania. . 2,368 586,981 846 5, 147, 00 41 160, 000 +25 | 
Rhode Island... . via) i See 4 ( a) (a) (a) 
Tennessee........ 24 124,469 24 105,000 — 20,000 —16 
Washington....... 20 30,129 20 28,000 —-_—s- 2,000 — 7 
West Virginia. 214 603,393 214 393,000 — 210,000 —35 
Wiscons % 268 (a) 232 (a) (a) (a) 
Gaateed states(a) 2,523,684 ‘ 2,519,000 — 5,000 — 0.2 
Total. . 9,27 279 25,997, 580 10,379 379 25,171,000 — 827,000 — 3 


(a) Includes tienen Michigan, Missouri, Rhode Island and Wisconsin, 
combined to avoid disclosing operations of individual companies. 








BYPRODUCT OVENS IN EXISTENCE AT BEGINNING AND END OF 
1919, AND BUILDING JAN. I, 1920, BY TYPE 





In Existence In Existence Buildin; 
Type Jan. 1, 1919 Jan. 1, 1920 Jan. 1, 1920 

Koppers A ee aii 4,829 5,659 497 
Semet-Solvay.. See 2,035 »275 180 
ee. 1,840 1,754 36 
IT a2 S23 2d duc seals "a een 281 257 
Wilputte. . iis Raton can 78 206 ap 
Cambria Belgium SEsA Gajcnes ohn 90 90 60 
Gas machinery... ~~ eae 60 60 aie 
Klénne....... cae senate 42 42 
Roberts te Ne «crete 24 24 80 
onthe hele air eee keke ete ree 12 elas 

No Osis ee ete wa nee 9,279 10,379 853 








ESTIMATED MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF BEEHIVE COKE AND OF 
PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1919 











Beehive Coke Pig Iron (a) 

Month (Net Tons) (Gross Tons) 
Pere, MONBIG AVEPERS..... 6. 656 ee ecw fedg 2,540,000 3,586,000 
Ga? Se cor OS are ano Ee a eR 2,384,000 3,306,000 
NS i dk oss Ware R ene eee wees 1,787,000 2,948,000 
ER oP. yihy dean aad Wk ee een 2,091,000 3,088,000 
RE Rea a aa roi ie ad ee 1,343,000 2,474,000 
ce Se aia eo 1,103,000 2,108,000 

SES elena ie rr ee 1,148,000 2,114, 

ee ee naad ood Cee ase ered 1,482,000 2,424,000 
So coe) CATE eee ra eee’ 1,699,000 2,742,000 
EINAIDS 25 SS x ie neh cde b DRL DON OR Oe 1,755,000 2,481,000 
SS de kr ic. bucks a eee SOE 1,521,000 1,864,000 
RE 2 NAL he eee na ee 1,647,000 407,000 
| Rete er ror 1,690,000 2; 630,000 
BN rhe, id dag haan ee eee anne 19,650,000 30,586,000 


(a) Figures for 1918 quoted from American Iron Steel Institute, for 1919, from 
Tron Trade Review, 


made in byproduct ovens, the percentage from beehive 
ovens being 54.0. In 1919 these proportions were 
reversed, 56 per cent coming from byproduct and only 
44 per cent from beehive ovens. 

The rise of the byproduct coke industry from its small 
beginning in 1893 is shown below: 








ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF BEEHIVE COKE BY STATES IN 1919 
WITH COMPARATIVE (NET TONS) FIGURES FOR 1918 

















1918 1919 

(Final) (Estimates) 

Pennavivania and Oise: ....05 52's 0 as Bete 22,276,000 14,861,000 
West Vireim@eii ce Aaa 717, 061, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia................ 2,042,000 ,695, 
Virginia and Kentucky... ... 6.06652. ou fae Bs A 1,201, 

Colorado, Oklahoma, and New Mexico.. 1,401,000 000 

Weasmingtear Mild CUR... oe. o ho ies erect eens eee 0,000 274,000 

United States totals 6o05.0385) Ho Heese RSS 30,481,000 19,650,000 

BYPRODUCT OVENS UNDER CONSTRUCTION JAN. 1, 1920 
of of Probable Date 
Company Location of Plant ce ens of Operation 


eons Se & By- 


Birmingham, Ala. 50 Koppers Mar. 1, 1920 


> ee A teats il ae BE A A Birmingham, Ala. 120 Semet- — 
: Solvay Feb. 1, 1920 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. Co... Fairfield, Ala... . 77 Koppers Fel 1, 1920 
St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. Granite City, Il. 80 Ro! June 1, 1920 
Donner-Union Coke Corp... .. South Buffalo, 
By ies oss 150 Koppers June 1, 1920 
Lackawanna SteelCo........ Lackawanna, 
DUPE cases <0 60 Semet- 
: Solvay July 1, 1920 
Cambria Steel Co............ Johnstown, Pa... 60 Cambria- 
r Belgium June, 1920 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Co... Pittsburgh, Pa.. 60 Koppers April 1, 1920 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co.. Midland, Pa.. 100 Koppers June, 1920 
Domestic Coke Corporation.. . Fairmont, W. Va. 60 Koppers May 1, 1920 
Steel and Tube Co. of America. Mayville, Wis.. . 36 United- 


Otto Jan. 1, 1920 
853 








PRODUCTION OF BEEHIVE AND BYPRODUCT COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1893-1919 








—_—_——— Tons Produced Per Cent of Total 
Year Byproduct Beehive Total Coke Byproduct Beehive 
1893 13,000 9,465,000 9,478,000 0.1 99.9 
1900 1,076,000 19,457,000 20,533,900 5.2 948 
1905 3,462,000 .769,0 21,231, 10.7 89.3 
1910 7,139,000 34,570,000 41,709,000 17.1 82.9 
1913 12,715,000 33,585,000 46,300,000 27.5 72.5 
1914 11,220,000 23,336,000 34,556,000 32.5 67.5 
1915 14,073,000 27,508,000 _ 41,581,000 33.8 66.2 
1916 19,069,000 35, 464,000 55,533,000 35.0 65.0 
1917 ee 000 33, 168,000 55,607,000 40.4 59.6 
1918 5,997,000 30,481,000 56,478,000 46.0 54.0 
1919a ys 4 000, 000 19,650,000 44, 650, 000 56.0 44.0 


(a) Estimated, subject to revision. 








NEW BYPRODUCT OVENS COMPLETED AND PUT IN BLAST IN 1919 





No.of Typeof Date Blown 


Company Location of Plant Ovens Ovens in 


New plants: 
International Harvester Co.. 
Steel & Tube Co. of America... 


. South Chicago, Ill. 
. Indiana Harbor, 


88 Wilputte Nov. 13, 1919 


TORceoe sae 120 Semet- 
a Aug. 28, 1919 
Bord Motor Co. :. 0... cseess Detroit, Mich. . . 120 Semet- 
Solvay Oct. 14-Dec.6 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co..... Pittsburgh, Pa.. 240 Koppers June 18, 1919 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co.. . Swedeland, ae 110 Koppers Aug. 26, 1919 
Providence Gas Co.. Providence, R. 40 Koppers Jan. 28, 1919 

Additions to existing plants: j 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. Co... Fairfield, Ala... . 77 Koppers Dec. 17, 1919 
Citizens tials meena Fe Indianapolis, Ind. 40 Wilputte Jan. 31, 191% 
Indiana aoenn Seale. “3 Fara ag Ind 30 Koppers Jan: 1, 1919 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ Sparrows Point, 

” Fi 7 Ree 180 Koppers. Jan. 1, 1919 
Seaboard By- naan ne Co. Kearny, N. J.. 55 Koppers Jan. 21, 1919 
Carnegie Steel Co . Clairton, Pa.. 128 Koppers June 3-July | 

Tétah.. creas sks wien wee aa 1,228 
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To Present Public’s Viewpoint 


The Coal Commission appointed by President Wilson to 
investigate the bituminous industry on Feb. 11 fixed 
Tuesday, Feb. 17, as the day to begin hearings of the pub- 
lic’s side in the inquiry, when representatives of public- 
utility corporations, individual consumers, manufacturers 
and consumers were to appear, this phase of the inquiry to 
run on for at least a week. 

It is stated that the commission has received a number 
of protests from representatives of the consumers urging 
that it take no action that would increase the price of coal 
in the market. These protests have carried with them 
strongly-worded requests to be heard, after the respective 
cases of the miners and operators were in. 





Committee on Price Investigation 


Established by Coal Commission 


Chairman Robinson of the Coal Commission announced 
the personnel of a sub-committee of five which will 
consider the effect of. the recent 14 per cent wage advance 
upon operators’ profits. The sub-committee will consider 
the protest of the operators, voiced before the commission, 
that, under the fixed price for coal of $2.35 a ton, at the 
mine, together with the wage advance, their profits have 
disappeared, while many mine operators actually face pos- 
sible bankruptcy. 

Commissioner Robinson, touching upon the fixing of 
prices, before the Coal Commission has emphasized the point 
that the commission had no authority to fix any prices, 
and that it did not expect to ask for such authority from 
the President, even in the event that it considered a read- 
justment of prices necessary, until the commission had 
agreed upon its final award. 

In announcing that the commission would look into the 
matters of coal prices, he said: 

“There have been references and statements made by 
both operators and miners bearing on the subject of past 
and present profits of operators,” said Mr. Robinson. “The 
commission desires to say that it will treat the question of 
profits as one of the factors, and that in making its award, 
including the fixing of prices, if it shall fix prices, it intends 
to use available evidence on profits both as it relates to 
wage scale and to prices, if the latter are to be fixed. 


COMMISSION WITHOUT POWER To FIX PRICES 


“The commission desires to say further that it has no 
authority to fix prices, that it does not expect to ask for 
authority until it has unanimously agreed on its final award, 
including the fixing of prices, if it concludes that there 
is a need for price fixing. In making the award the infor- 
mation furnished to the committee will be used, together 
with other information bearing on the subject. 

“It is the belief of the commission that this method will 
enable the determination of cases brought before it more 
quickly than as if it now had the authority to fix prices, 
and should take up cases separately with the idea of ad- 
justing the particular situation. 

“It is fair to assume that the President expected that the 
14 per cent increase would be applied by the operators and 
miners in a manner to stabilize the industry, pending the 
survey and final award of this commission. In making this 
award the commission will consider and determine the ap- 
plication of the 14 per cent average wage increase.” 


The sub-committee is as follows: John P. Cameron, 
chairman, a Pittsburgh mine operator, regional distributor 
for central Pennsylvania under the Fuel Administration 
during the war; C. E. Lesher, of Washington, D. C., statis- 
tical expert for the Geological Survey; Percy Tetlow, of 
Salem, Ohio, statistical expert for the United Mine Workers 
of America and a secretary of the Bituminous-Coal Com- 
mission; D. M. Reynolds, of Pasadena, Cal., Western repre- 
sentative of the Council of National Defence, and Paul 
White, of Cleveland, Ohio, son of John P. White, the latter 
of whom is the representative of the miners on the Bitu- 
minous-Coal Commission. 

The sub-committee will sit in Washington, devoting itself 
entirely to the question of fixed prices, and their effect on’ 
operators’ profits, in relation to the wage advance. Chair- 
man Robinson, in announcing the personnel of the com- 
mittee, reiterated his statement of Monday that the 
commission has no authority to fix coal prices and will not 
determine whether to ask the President for authority to do 
so until after it has “unanimously agreed in its final award.” 
Mr. Robinson added: “In making the award the information 
furnished to the sub-committee will be used, with other 
information on the subject.” 

The operators have contended before the commission that 
no wage advance to the miner is needed and that even the 
14 per cent advance was not necessary to enable the miner 
to met the advanced cost of living. 

As regards coal shortage, Mr. Robinson recently said: “The 
commission also desires to say that both the operators and 
miners have referred to a car shortage, and car irregularity, 
but the reference has been general. The commission desires 
to give to both operators and miners, opportunity of pre- 
senting reasons, so far as the same can be established, 
for this shortage and irregularity.” 

The various sections outside the central Competitive 
region are presenting their individual cases before the 
commission. In particular the Central Pennsylvania 
region is anxious for the complete elimination of car 
pushing, urging that mine cars are increasing in size and 
that the placing of them at the face or on the parting is 
work appropriate to mule or locomotive. 





Check-Off Restored in New River Field 


The check-off has been restored in the New River field. 
It has been the subject of controversy between the operators 
and the miners of that region ever since the contract of 
Sept. 1 was abrogated automatically on Nov. 1 by a strike 
of the miners of the New River field, in violation of their 
contract. Decision to restore the check-off was reached 
at a meeting of members of the New River Operators’ 
Association held in Charleston on Wednesday, Feb. 4. - The 
meeting of the operators’ association preceded a joint meet- 
ing between representatives of the New River Operators’ 
Association and the representatives of the miners of Dis- 
trict 29 of the United Mine Workers of America. 

As soon as a decision had been reached at the operators’ 


- meeting, representatives of the miners were called in and 


a joint meeting was held, and the decisions reached will 
doubtless end the 10-day strike that has prevailed at a 
number of plants in the New River field. This action on 
the part of the operators followed a long interchange of 
communications with the authorities at Washington. The 
chiefs at the capitol have insisted that the “status quo” of 
Oct. 31 must be restored despite the fact that the miners 
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proke their newly signed contract without any occasion on 

v. 1. 
an is considered likely, although no definite statement has 
been made to that effect that the restoration of the check-off 
was directed from Washington. 
were several of the larger companies in the New River 
field who had continued the check-off system and there were 
still others who were insisting that the check-off be restored, 
as by doing so, production would be no longer hampered. 
As a result of the meeting of Feb. 4 the contract of Sept. 
1, although broken by the miners when they went on strike, 
has been restored as of Feb. 1, the deduction for union 
dues, etc., commencing on that date. The three principal 
items in the agreement are as follows: 

“1, No fines are to be imposed, no initiation fees col- 
lected and no penalties of any character imposed, nor is 
any form of discrimination to be shown against any em- 
ployee of any operating coal company in the New River 
field that is a member of the New River Coal Operators’ 
Association, on account of such ‘employee continuing to 
work, or resuming work at any time after the strike was 
declared on Nov. 1, 1919. All employees are to be rein- 
stated to their former employment as nearly as possible. 

“9. It is understood and agreed that the operating com- 
panies, members of the New River Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, will not collect any dues, assessments, initiation fees 
or fines, for the period previous to Feb. 1, 1920. 

“3. The employees at any of the mines of the members 
of the New River Coal Operators’ Association are to re- 
sume work immediately and are to be notified to do so not 
later than Feb. 5.” 

While the miners who had been on strike were prepared 
to return to work on the date fixed in the agreement, they 
were unable to do so in many cases owing to the fact that 
no cars were available until the very end of the week or 
until about Feb. 7, so that the signing of an agreement 
did not accomplish immediately just what had been 
hoped for. 

Since the first pay day in November no check-off has 
been in effect in the New River field except at the opera- 
tions of two large companies. The Charleston agreement 
of Feb. 4 establishes it everywhere except in the mines of 
the group of operators in the Glen Jean section, who rep- 
resent about 10 per cent of the field. They have always 
resisted the check-off and the closed shop. 





Not Safe to Shoot at Workingmen 


After a second trial, Tony Stafford, an unnaturalized 
Italian, a resident of this country for fifteen years and an 
organizer for District 29, United Mine Workers, was found 
guilty of an attempt to commit murder in the first degree, 
by a jury in the Criminal Court of Raleigh County on Jan. 
28. Stafford was charged with being the instigator of an 
attempt to kill a number of mine workers at the plant of 
the E. E. White Coal Co. at Glen White, W. Va., on Nov. 
16, 1917. Stafford was indicted as one of the principals 
and was tried at the October, 1919, term of court, when the 
jury was unable to reach a verdict. The situation was very 
tense at that time, the miners having made numerous 
threats that the defendants would never be brought to trial. 

At the second trial the chain of evidence was more com- 
plete and the jury lost no time in reaching a verdict. 
Briefly it was alleged that Stafford had advocated the use 
of force to win a strike of miners even though the Gov- 
ernment was then at war, and in pursuance of a general 
plan of violence Stafford organized a party who, stationing 
themselves on a hillside overlooking the Glen White tipple 
proceeded to riddle the tipple with bullets endangering the 
lives of men who had just come up on a cage at 4 p.m. 

Stafford was implicated in the trouble on Cabin Creek in 
1912-1913 and was sentenced at that time to serve a term 
in the penitentiary, but was pardoned by Governor Hat- 
field. Stafford has frequently boasted that the law could 
not touch him. Others awaiting trial as accomplices of 
Stafford are Lawrence (“Peggy”) Dwyer, international 
board member of the United Mine Workers for District 29, 
and Obe Clendenin, an organizer. 
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Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and Washing- 
ton Present Striking Evidence 


On Feb. 9 the Bituminous Coal Commission took up an 
inquiry into the bituminous mountain districts of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and Washington. Striking evidence 
showing the wage earnings of miners in those districts 
was offered by Mr. White, representing the operators of 
Montana. Mr. White put in figures taken from the mine 
records, showing that contract miners earn from $7 to $10 
a day, and that day labor is paid $5.64 to $6.95 a day. 
The day wage rate has increased.in Montana since 1915 
from 70 to 90 per cent. 

“During the year 1919 practically every commercial 
operator in the state,” Mr. White said, “has operated at a 
loss, even though selling prices have advanced from 30 to 
55c. a ton for lump coal.” He urged that some way be 
found to make the miners responsible for their contracts 
with the operators. Strikes in violation of contract, he said, 
have worked a tremendous hardship to the industry. 





Will Try to Unionize Pocahontas 


During the visit of President John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers of America to Bluefield, W. Va., in 
the Pocahontas region he indicated that a corps of organizers 
would be sent into the Pocahontas field just as soon as a 
plan of campaign was completed. He therefore devoted 
part of his time while in Bluefield in trying to find quar- 
ters for such organizers and other members of the United 
Mine Workers’ staff who might be detailed to such work. 
He also sought to establish financial connections at a Blue- 
field bank, but arrangements for the opening of an account 
were not completed during Lewis’ stay owing to the fact 
that the question of accepting a deposit had to be submitted 
to the directors of the bank. 

Sentiment not only among the coal operators of Bluefield 
and other sections but among business men in general is 
decidedly against the organization of the Pocahontas or 
any other region now unorganized, in southern West Vir- 
ginia, and decided views were expressed by citizens of 
Bluefield, the Bluefield chamber of commerce adopting a 
resolution against the proposed organization of the miners. 
On the other hand, organized crafts and brotherhoods in 
and around Bluefield are favorable to the proposed union- 
ization of the southern coal fields. 

Much doubt is expressed in coal circles as to the ability 
of the United Mine Workers to bring their campaign for 
the organization of the Pocahontas and other regions to a 
successful outcome. Announcement has been made from 
time to time by district officials of the U. M. W. of A. in 
West Virginia that they expected to make an attempt to 
organize the miners of the Pocahontas field. Operators, 
therefore, were not unprepared for the present move of 
the United Mine Workers’ organization and if the southern 
fields are unionized it will not be without a struggle, as 
the operators of the sections which would be affected have 
made plain since the advent of Lewis and his associates. 





Strikes in the Indiana Field 


Twenty-one strikes in the bituminous coal fields of the 
Terre Haute field during the month of January; causing a 
loss of 28 days of mining time, were reported at the head- 
quarters of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation at Terre Haute, Ind. Practically one-fourth of 
the mines in the field, numbering 85, have been on strike 
and the loss in production amounted to 28,108 tons. 


Want Maintenance Work Divided 


Instead of striking for shorter hours and less work, 
miners employed at what is known as the Webb mine at 
Shadyside near Wheeling, W. Va., went on strike during 
the last week of January for more work, asserting that 
they were entitled to a share of the maintenance work 
given other day men when the mine was idle. 
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Making Trusts by Enactment 


HE PLAN to consolidate the railroads is but a 

scheme to make them forcibly into trusts. When 
each region becomes an organic whole there will be no 
other plan open to the public than to prevert the trusts 
by Government ownership or control, from oppressing 
the public, for at all times, if the oppression is not 
actual, the potentiality of it will be a nightmare 
(imaginary possibly, but nevertheless a nightmare) to 
the politician. 

A certain tyrant once said: “Oh that the people had 
but one head that I might lop it off.” Congress seems 
to. pray for monocephalous railroad systems that it 
may use them in the same manner. 





A League of Essential Industries 


HAT IS here said is really not about essential 
industries at all, but about industries that the 
people regard as so essential that they wish to curb 
and control them. Some are not so really essential, 
as sugar for instance, and all are essential only in 
part, because in many cases they only minister to 
inessentials. ° 
Then, again, the automotive industries say they are 
essential, but if you test the persons engaged in them 
by saying they are so essential that profits and wages 
must be curbed they declare with vehemence that they 
are essential but do not have that element of essen- 
tiality which makes them fit subjects for price control. 
But all those who are attacked, which must eat soured 
corn to please their masters, the luxury industries, 
should be one in demanding justice. Not from the coal 
men should come a call for unfair freight rates, not from 
railroad men should come a cry for unfair coal prices, 
not from the street-car and power companies should be 
heard a shout for mine control, not from the packers 
should there be complaints against the transportation 
industry. All the essential industries should be one in a 
cry for justice and fair dealing. The public needs re- 
quire that the essentials stand together for their rights. 
Otherwise they will perish and the public will suffer. 
A host of distributors, middlemen and caterers to 
public foibles, a crowd of people who have money for 
folly and none for useful things, surround the public 
utilities with their selfish clamor. Let us rally together 
round a standard of fair play and honest purposes. The 
owner of the Dearborn Independent, who in a few years 


has made his tens of millions in making automobiles, - 


is leading the hosts against those who are making 
scarcely a profit and often a loss. 

The multi-millionaires of nondescript industries are 
clamoring for subservient utilities that will serve as 
men with the hoe. We want no trust but merely a 
truce. Let every useful industry, assailed by the 
children of fashion and ease, leave every other useful 
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industry alone and unhampered so long as its course is 
fair and honorable. Let us forget the past or remember 
it only in proper proportion. Have not the industries 
that make trade-marked proprietary articles also 
watered their stock and profiteered? Are they not 
doing it yet? Why hunt up the past of the essential 
industries and be stoneblind to the present of the non- 
essential ? 





Where Bolshevism Failed 


O ONE knows just exactly what Bolshevism is, 

Some would define it as the ownership by the 
worker of the tools of his employment and the re- 
ceipt by him of the entire outcome of his labor. Neither 
of these provisions will work in practice, but they have 
at least, a goodly outward appearance. 

Whatever Bolshevism may be in theory, in practice 
it is confiscation pure and simple. The Bolshevist takes 
what another man has labored to produce. If the 
Bolshevist does not destroy it, he uses it for his own 
convenence. What is the outcome? No one wants to 
produce, for it will be taken from him when he has 
produced it, and if he needs anything for which he has 
not labored there is always the way of loot to get what 
he covets. Consequently the well-disposed person pro- 
duces little and hides what little he creates, and the ill- 
disposed person relies, at least for a while, on getting 
by force what he believes the better-disposed person will 
produce. Soon no one is producing, and then, at last, 
everyone becomes convinced of the necessity of toil 
and the ill-disposed realize that loot as a law of being 
has its disadvantages. 

It is a long way from Russia to the United States, 
but still there are people who need to learn that the 
errors of Bolshevism are prevalent here and ensconced 
in high places. Railroads in the anthracite region have 
built and put in service many coal cars that their mines 
may work steadily. The Railroad Fuel Administration 
finding cars in demand in Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
territory takes cars from the anthracite fields and puts 
them to hauling coal in West Virginia. Does that 
encourage car buying either in the anthracite region 
or by the Chesapeake & Ohio? The first will not buy 
what it is not allowed to use, and the second will not 
purchase cars when they can be taken from some other 
more foresighted company. 

Similarly, when industrial companies were allowed 
increased car allotments by reason of their ownership 
of freight cars, they bought them freely and helped 
to equip the railroads. Afterwards, when they were 
forbidden that advantage they bought no more, and the 
supply of cars failed to keep up with the demand. The 
use of the cars was practically diverted from their 
owners and granted to others who had no share in 
the ownership. 

In like manner the repeated grant of the right to 
seize coal in transit to the Railroad Administration did 
not encourage it to buy and store coal in the summer. It 
felt that it would not be ‘so well assured of its supply 
by storing as it would be if it were permitted to com- 
mandeer it at pleasure. 

Eventually commandeering of product and controlling 
of industry must cease. It is a “babying” of the weak- 
lings of industry and a disheartening of the strong and 
self reliant. It gives to the infrugal the product of 
the frugal; it hands to the careless the savings of the 
prudent; it makes judgment and energy unprofitable 
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and madness and laziness no disadvantage. He who 
risks borrowed money on improvement finds his’ com- 
petitor is given the use of his investment, and he is 
indeed fortunate if the risk he has taken does not 
bankrupt him when the appropriate usufruct is de- 
nied him. 





Our New Slogan “Do Without” 
F ALL the sad reminiscences of the European war 
one of the most persistent is the slogan “Do With- 
out.” No doubt it is the part 
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that he was nonplussed and would not consent to declare 


an embargo. This story may or may not be true, but 
even if true it does not save Dr. Garfield, for he could 
easily have given exemptions fo all industries not call- 
ing on the railroad for fuel, as he did to those plants 
which were essential to the nation’s defense and suste- 
nance and were rightfully given that exemption. 

But this was only the beginning of the campaign 
of “Do Without.” It was followed by many others of 
which everyone approved, but what is difficult of under- 

standing is why the condi- 





of patriotism to accept with 
resignation all the necessary 
burdens of war shortages, 
but now peace is declared 
they seem to be more num- 
erous than ever, and we are 
beginning to learn that the 
trouble is in the remedies by 
which we are continually 
trying to meet them. 

We consistently endeavor 
to cure symptoms rather 
than diseases. The cures dco 
well for a while, but the root 
of the evil is not reached. A 
palliative is not a cure. In 
the winter of 1917-1918 we 
were ordered to do without 
work during the celebrated 
workless days in order that 
coal might be moved on.th- 


railroads and the ships in t 9 


harbor might be coaled, and 
we did as we were ordered, 
even those of us who had 
stocks of every kind of ma- 
terial, including coal, on hand 
or were using water power 
or electricity generated by 
the energy of water or were 
using coal that did not pass 
over the railroad tracks and 
materials that had already | 
passed with much difficulty | 
through the railroad muddle. 
It was said that by doing 
without work we “mortified 
our souls” and learned as in | 
no other way what the war 
meant. In this manner the 
Administration in the midsi | 
of a great war excused itself 
for an immense waste of hu- 
man energy in the districts 
supplied by hydroelectric 
power, in industrial works 
that had been forehanded | 














tion continues. Why should 
the mines have to do without 
cars, the people to do without 
coal and the miners to de 
without work? Simply be- 
cause we have declared that 
expenditures must be made 
without due profit and serv 
ices rendered without meet 
compensation. Men might be 
found willing to lend money 
without return, but . they 
will not run the risk of los- 
ing their money unless some 
hope of reward is given that 
will overbalance the risk. 

In the cities men are doing 
without street-car service 
and are walking the pave- 
ments because inadequate 
returns are being allowed 
the street-car companies, 
which are drifting, or have 
drifted already, into bank- 
ruptcy. Our schools are be- 
ing closed or taught by in- 
efficient teachers because : 
fair compensation is not paid 
to the instructors. 

Sugar is scarce because 
the rewards provided were 
not adequate to make the 
public build more mills. All 
things are in short supply 
and this is so, in part at 
least, because the railroads 
| fail under inadequate rates 
' to meet the need for trans- 
| portation facilities. Noth- 

ing “does without” except 
labor, and the luxury indus- 
tries. The two are getting 
the savings that should vital- 

ize the railroads and other 
public utilities. 

The married couple that 
- fails to raise a family lives 











enough to provide themselves 
with fuel and in establishments so near the mines that 
shipment by motor truck or horse wagon was practiced 
or was possible. 

It was said that Dr. Garfield knew that he was fol- 
lowing the wrong and indirect course, that the rail- 
road embargo was the right cure, but he wilfully adopt- 
ed the wrong remedy because William D. McAdoo, then 
United States Railroad Administrator, would not admit 





easily on its income. Never- 
theless childlessness marks the closing days of any na- 
tion. So the workman who is allowed to consume all 
he makes, soon puts an inglorious end to the national 
growth. No man who uses all he produces for his own 
advantage holds in his hand any gift to aid the progress 
of the nation. We must always remember that as we 
grow in numbers we must provide for larger output and 
that can only be done by national saving. 
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Mineral Leasing Bill Near sa 


House Expected to Adopt Conference Report 
on the Measure 


HE OIL and Coal-Leasing bill, agreed to in confer- 

ence and ready for final action of Congress, in the 
opinion of Representative Frank W. Mondell, Republi- 
can House leader, is the “greatest triumph of the 
cause of proper conservation of public resources up 
to this time,” and represents real constructive legis- 
lation. The House is expected to adopt me conference 
report. 

By its terms coal under 50,000,000 acres of land, 
gas and oil in the remaining public domain of 700,- 
000,000 acres and the phosphate and sodium in the 
public domain would be reserved in public ownership. 
The rights to develop these minerals would be given 
to individuals under leases, and the proceeds of rents 
and royalties would be divided between the states in 
which the minerals are found and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The latter’s share is to be placed in the reclama- 
tion fund for future development along irrigation 
lines in the Western States. 


MANY BILLS HAD BEEN PRESENTED IN CONGRESS 
But NONE HAD BECOME LAW 


“For more than ten years,” said Mr. Mondell, “the 
question of providing legislation which would retain 
in the hands of the government the title to the remain- 
ing public coal, oil and oil shale, gas, phosphate and 
sodium lands, and the deposits of these minerals that 
have been reserved in lands to which a limited title 
has passed, and the adoption of a system of develop- 
ment under leases controlled and supervised by the 
Federal Government, has been before the Congress, 
and bills proposing such a policy, to a greater or less 
degree, have passed both Houses several times, but 
the bills did not satisfy the friends of real leasing 
legislation and failed to become law. 

“Under the provisions of the bill the minerals refer- 
red to, and to a certain extent the lands which contain 
them, will be leased to citizens of the United States in 
limited areas at royalties which, in a large measure, 
are to be determined by public bidding, and under con- 
ditions which insure the mining and utilization of the 
minerals without unnecessary loss and under condi- 
tions favorable to the health and safety of those en- 
gaged in these enterprises. 


PRESENT BILL TO SAFEGUARD THE PUBLIC 


“The bill is a decided improvement over the legisla- 
tion that has preceded it, because it is strictly a leas- 
ing measure and its provisions safeguarding the pub- 
lic interests are more carefully guarded than hereto- 
fore. Its provisions affecting the rights of those now 
claiming under the present land laws containing these 
minerals are believed to be just and equitable.” 


THE CAPITOL 


WOOTON 
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“ea Chosen for saline of 


the Interior 


Shipping Board Chairman Selection as Lane’s 
Successor; Ex-Senator Shafroth Slated 
for the Place 


John Barton Payne, chairman of the Shipping Board 
and formerly general counsel of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, will become Secretary of the Interior March 1, 
succeeding Franklin K. Lane, whose resignation be- 
comes effective on that date. While White House 
officials declined confirmation, it was understood that 
former Senator John Franklin Shafroth, of Colorado, 
has been offered the place vacated by Mr. Payne. 

Chairman Payne said tonight that he would accept 
the appointment to the Cabinet because it was the 
wish of the President, but “my heart is in the Shipping 
Board.” 

Mr. Payne said he would ask the President that he 
be permitted to stay on at the Board for a few weeks 
to enable him to leave a comparatively clean slate for 
his successor by disposing of the immediate business . 
before the Board, including the sale of the former 
German passenger ships and the reorganization policy 
now being effected. 


Bureau of Mines Asks for $20,000 
Appropriation 


In addition to the $576,877 which already has been 
appropriated for investigating mine accidents and 
operating mine-rescue cars, Dr. Van H. Manning, the 
director of the Bureau of Mines, has asked for a defi- 
ciency appropriation of $20,000. This is intended 
largely for the printing of miners’ circulars. The 
need of these circulars, as explained by Dr. Manning, 
has been laid before the Committee on Appropriations. 








Coke Producers Protest Fixed Prices 


Coke producers are pointing out to officials here 
the injustice of having the limits maintained on coke 
prices while iron rises to $40 a ton. This, it is claimed, 
gives the steel interests an additional profit at the 
expense of coke manufacturers. A modification of the 
order is asked so as to permit contract prices to be in 
effect as in the case of coal where it exceeds the 
Government price. 








Railroads Refuse to Change Contract Price 


Refusal of the Railroad Administration to readjust 
contract prices when the price exceeds the government 
level has resulted in a vigorous protest by the National 
Coal Association. A large number of operators are 
affected. 
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Ballasting Mine Tracks 


Letter No. 2—I read with much interest the excellent 
letter of Jerome C. White, Coal Age, Nov. 6, p. 756, 
giving his experience in the use of broken stone for 
ballasting mine tracks. Kindly permit me to add a 
few lines describing my own practice in mine trackwork. 

First, a good mine track is very necessary to obtain 
the best results in either mule or motor haulage. A 
straight road, with easy curves and light grades is also 
an essential factor wherever conditions will permit. In 
any case, however, it is of the utmost importance to 
have and maintain a good solid roadbed that is well 
drained and ballasted with material that will hold the 
‘track in line and prevent low joints. 

One of the chief requirements in mine haulage is that 
‘the rails shall be supported on solid wood ties of a 
size that will hold the track in place and prevent de- 
railment of the cars through the spreading of the rails. 
The best wood for track ties, in mines, is oak, tamarack, 
or hemlock. Track ties should be slabbed on two sides, 
so as to give a flat bedding for the ties and rails. The 
bark is preferably left on the remaining two sides. It 
is my belief that this method will give the best results. 

The size of mine-track will depend on such condi- 
tions as the kind of haulage employed, weight and | size 
of mine cars == 
and locomo- 
tives in use, 
character of 
roadbed and 
floor of the 
seam, condi- 
tions regard- 
ing drainage 
and care and 
maintenance 
of the tracks, TLE , 
all of which PROPOSED METHOD OF BALLASTING TRACK 
must be con- 
sidered in the selection of good ties. 

In a small mine employing mules and where the 
haulage is light, the ties should have a thickness not 
less than 3 in. and a width of 4 or 5 in. Under a 
heavier service employing mechanical haulage, either 
rope or locomotive haulage, the track ties should be at 
least 5 or 6 in. thick and from 6 to 8 in. wide. The 
size should be uniform throughout, as ties of different 
dimensions should not be placed on the same roadway. 
Mine-track ties should be spaced, say 16 ties to a 
30-ft. rail, or 18 ties to a 83-ft. rail, under fairly 
normal conditions of roadbed and bottom. 

Much interesting information is given on the selec- 
tion of material and the laying of mine tracks, in a 
little book entitled “Mine Tracks, Their Location and 
Construction,” by McCrystle. Speaking of ballasting 
the tracks, Mr. McCrystle gives the preference to the 

















use of the following: 1. Broken stone, which he re- 
gards as excellent. 2. Cinders and ashes from the 
power house, good. 3. Breaker slate, only fair. 4. Coal 
slack and other refuse, poor. 

The same author states that all rock used for ballast 
should be broken to a size that will pass through a 3-in. 
ring. He also says that there should be at least 3 in. 
of ballast on all roads, and this should be thoroughly 
tamped, particularly under those portions of the tie 
directly beneath the rails. 

The practice described in Mr. McCrystle’s little book 
agrees with that recommended by Mr. White to 
whom I referred previously. It also conforms to my 
own experience, in respect to the use of crushed stone 
for ballast. In connection with this subject, I have 
introduced a little sketch intended to illustrate what 
I have found equally good as ballast and often cheaper 
than broken rock. As shown in the figure, stone, or a 
good quality of slate, is built on each side of the track 
and the middle portion of the bed filled in with coarse 
gravel. I have found that this makes a very good road- 
bed whenever such material is available for use. 

Rawdon, Quebec, Canada. C. MCMANIMAN. 





Labor and Democracy 


Letter No. 4—The readers of Coal Age are to be con- 
gratulated on the opportunity presented for the dis- 
cussion of the present relation of labor to democracy. 
I was greatly pleased to read the letter of “Loyal 
Worker,” which appeared in the ussue, Dec. 25, p. 938. 
The writer of that letter could not have stated more 
plainly and concisely my own convictions as derived 
from personal experience, 

In commenting on what the “closed shop” means to an 
honest workman, this writer makes the following state- 
ment, which is well worth repeating: “In the closed-shop 
plan, the worker is not his own master. He is not free 
to express himself if his thoughts are opposed to the 
ethics of the leaders. The very atmosphere of the shop 
breathes fear and distrust in the worker.” Many who 
have passed through these experiences can vouch for 
the truth of this statement. The worker in a closed 
shop most assuredly has a rope about his neck and, as 
our friend has expressed it, must “watch his step” if he 
would avoid difficulty. 


INJUSTICE DONE AN HONEST MEMBER OF MINERS’ LOCAL 


The same writer speaks of the man committing a 
“breech” that gives the watchful committee their 
longed-for opportunity to recommend his discharge. I 
could give an instance where it is not necessary for the 
worker to commit a breech to bring him into disfavor 
with the committee, and others can probably do the 
same, as such instances are of common occurrence. For 
nearly two years, to my knowledge, a certain honest 
worker has fought for his rights and for justice. 
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Some time ago, this man was charged with com- 
mitting an act that merited a penalty as a member of 
the local to which he belonged. His act was right in 
accordance with the Washington agreement, made in 
1918, and the penalty was wrong under the Lever Act 
of Congress. When the penalty was imposed on this 
worker, he requested of his local to be informed where 
he had violated the district contract or local bylaws. 

The member making the complaint assured the man 
that there was an entry on the minute book of the local 
that he had violated. For two years, however, this 
honest worker has been on record as having requested 
to be shown the minute of the local that it was claimed 
he had violated and for which he was penalized to the 
amount of $5 and‘ other expenses, without receiving any 
satisfaction in answer to his request. 


FAIRNESS AND JUSTICE A CHIEF REQUIREMENT 


In the same letter, “Loyal Worker” states: ‘“Con- 
servative forces will always accept a solution that is 
tempered with fairness and justice.” In the instance 
to which I have referred, the penalized member deserved 
justice at the hands of the District Executive Board 
to which he applied. His claims, however, were met 
with perjured rebuttal and forged signatures, which 
perverted the ends of justice and caused the Executive 
Board to misjudge this suffering member. 

The readers of Coal Age can judge for themselves 
as to the course to be pursued in securing justice. 
Appeal to the War Labor Policy Board, in this case, 
brought the suggestion that it was a matter to be placed 
before the Fuel Administration. In the opinion of the 
assistant attorney-general, it was not the class of busi- 
ness that concerned the Department of Justice. The 
only satisfaction the suffering member received was 
that the Fuel Administration thought he must have 
violated some law of the U. M. W. of A. 

To make a long story short, repeated requests made 
of his local and appeals to the district president to be 
informed as to what part of the contract he had vio- 
lated, or what bylaw of the local he had broken, have 
met with no response. In view of these facts and 
numerous others of like import, my opinion is that 
labor is fast becoming an autocratic government over its 
members. My advice is that all honest workers should 
fall back and line themselves with democracy if they 
desire a healthy development of labor conditions in the 
future. It goes without saying that no one, of his own 
free will, would desire to be under autocratic rule or a 
member of an organization where justice is preached 
but not practiced. W. H. LuUXTON. 

Linton, Ind. 





Health and Industry 


Letter_No. 1—-Some time ago I recall reading an 
excellent Foreword in Coal Age [Vol. 15, p. 519], en- 
titled “Health and Industry.” At no time have the 
suggestions made in that Foreword been more timely 
than at the present, and I wish to emphasize a few of 
the points mentioned and urge their application in 
combatting the present condition that prevails to so 
large an extent in the coal industry, today. 

The author of the Foreword, Floyd W. Parsons, makes 
the following statement: “The degree of health that 
employees enjoy determines largely their degree of 
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happiness, contentment and efficiency.”” Few who have 
been close observers of industrial conditions in coal 
mining will deny that those workers who enjoy physical 
health perform more efficient and valuable services to 
the companies who employ them, than those who suffer 
from ill health or are physically weak. The healthy 
man looks on life from a different viewpoint. He is 
contented and happy, while the less able-bodied man is 
discontented and often unhappy. The results of these 
two conditions in the health of the worker are plainly 
evident to their employers. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS PROMOTE HEALTH 


Coal operators who neglect or refuse to consider the 
physical health and the sanitary and social environment 
of their employees make a vital mistake. There is no 
question but that wholesome and pleasant environment 
promotes health and happiness, which mean contented 
and efficient workers. This being true, it is of prime 
importance that mine officials make every possible pro- 
vision for the health, comfort and enjoyment of their 
miners. By this means they may be won over more 
successfully to higher and better methods of living and 
become more efficient workers and better citizens. 

The question of contentment among workers is an 
important factor in the operation of coal mines. There 
are diseases of the mind as well as ailments of the 
body, and the former are often more baneful and more 
to be dreaded than the latter. The diseased mind is 
fertile soil for sowing the seeds of radical socialism, 
unrest and discontent, which if unchecked will develop 
into Bolshevism. The disease is contagious and spreads 
rapidly, bringing strikes and labor disturbances. The 
most effective cure for a diseased mind is more desirable 
living conditions and a healthier social environment. 


MORAL AND SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE IMPORTANT 


In addition to the consideration of the health and 
contentment of workers, there is another important 
factor, namely, the moral and social atmosphere sur- 


rounding them. It will not be denied that moral and 


sober men make a better class of miners. 

Compare the miner who cleans up for Sunday, attends 
church and Sunday School with his family, with the 
man who shuffles out from his home every Sunday 
morning and spends the day loafing about town. Is 
there any question but that the former type of indi- 
vidual makes a more reliable, constant and efficient 
worker than the latter? The one learns to respect 
himself, which develops a high regard for others, while 
the negligent and careless habits of the other engenders 
a lack of selfrespect and a disregard for others. 

In my judgment, all efforts to educate and train mine 
workers and improve their living conditions along the 
lines suggested cannot fail to prove a paying proposi- 
tion. To the extent that a man sets a higher value on 
himself and his fellows, to that extent he becomes more 
valuable as a workman. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


The report of Roger W. Babson, who made a careful 
study of the social, economic and political problems con- 
fronting the American people today, contains this state- 
ment: “The need of the hour is more religion.” He 
states, “The solving of the labor situation is wholly a 
question of religion.” He would have the reformation 
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start with Congress and follow down the line to fac- 
tories and mines. I believe his conclusions are right 
and that the differences between capital and labor 
depend on the honest application of the Golden Rule. 

In my opinion, there is enough religion in the world, 
but it is of a kind that goes no farther toward changing 
and reforming the life than subscribing to some creed 
and having one’s name enrolled on the church record. 
Such religion is mere hypocrisy and will never settle 
labor troubles by the Golden Rule. 


A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BoDy 


Referring once more to the Foreword, we read in the 
closing paragraph the following: “Above all things, at 
the present moment, we need sound minds, and these 
we cannot have unless firet we have sound bodies.” 
Nothing can come nearer to the truth than that a sound 
and vigorous mind, free from selfishness and actuated 
by a Christian spirit, will rightfully adjust all differ- 
ences between capital and labor. 

Let employer and employed each remember that an 
honest day’s work calls for an honest wage. The worker 
who possesses a Christian spirit and whose life is 
measured by the Golden Rule will give an honest day’s 
work, and the employer of like spirit will reward him in 
the same measure. Strikes and lockouts will then be a 
thing of the past and labor troubles will be ended. 

JOHN ROSE, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 





Maximum Coal Extraction 


Letter No. 1—To those who have studied the problem 
of obtaining a maximum extraction of the coal from 
a given seam, in the light of practical experience, it is 
often surprising that the methods employed in certain 
districts yield the percentage claimed. 

The discussion just closed relating to the extraction 
of 50 per cent of the coal in one of the important coal 
fields of this country is an illustration of the need of 
studying carefully the conditions before deciding on 
what method to employ for working out the coal. 

The study of the conditions affecting extraction, in 
a mine where the recovery is low, will generally show 
that in. order to reduce the loss of coal in that mine 
a radical change in the method of working is very 
necessary. In many instances it will appear surpris- 
‘ing that the loss has not been greater. 


MINE SQUEEZE THE DESTRUCTIVE FACTOR 


The big factor to be considered in most cases is the 
squeeze and the elements producing it, and, having done 
this to apply some system of mining that will offset these 
destructive elements. 

Squeeze or creep is generally due to a weak floor, small 
room pillars and often to some extent, to the structure 
of the coal which may rash easily at some point in the 
seam. The height of the seam too aggrivates a squeeze 
efter it has once developed. Comparitively speaking the 
roof strata may be good, and yet other conditions that 
exist may be such as to invite squeeze in the working 
of the mine. 

It frequently happens, that too much ground is opened 
up at once. The panels are laid out too large, and too 
much time is consumed in development, before room 
pillars are extracted. In such cases, a whole year may 
be required to drive a panel entry and the same length 
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of time consumed in driving the rooms which means 
that the pillars adjacent to the panel entry have to 
stand for two years approximately before they are ex- 


tracted. Should it happen that the room pillars are too 


small, it would not be surprising if a squeeze developed 
before the rooms are completed and the pillars drawn 
back to the entry. 

In mines where the conditions are quite favorable it 
is not considered good mining practise to leave room 
pillars in place for a great length of time. Speed in ex- 
traction is one of the essentials to a good recovery, and 
pillars must be extracted, as soon as possible after the 
rooms are driven up, and the roof strata allowed to 
cave behind so as to reduce the overhead pressure. 


Too RAPID DEVELOPMENT INVITES FAILURE 


When the attempt is made to work up a large output 
as quickly as possible the really important features, 
which enter into the ultimate success of the mine, have 
been lost to sight. As stated previously, before de- 
ciding on the method of mining to be adopted in any 
mine, it is essential that the nature of the overlying 
strata, the underlying strata, depth of cover, character 
of the coal and the area to be extracted should be fully 
considered. 

The latter information is highly essential and can 
be had by sinking a series of boreholes, at various points 
on the property, before any development work is at- 
tempted. It may appear to some that this would mean 
a high initial cost, which will be true in some cases; 
but if the area to be mined out is large the information 
gained from the drillhole records is invaluable and will 
in the long run save money. 

It is a mistake, under most conditions, to open too 
many rooms at once, as such a method brings on an 
excessive overhead pressure which can not be relieved 
until the room pillars are extracted and the roof strata 
allowed to cave. If the floor strata is weak that fact, 
combined with small room pillars left in, will add con- 
siderably to the causes producing squeeze and inciden- 
tally lower the recovery. 


THE WORKING OF PILLAR COAL 


Under ordinary conditions, pillar coal should be mined 
as economically as the room coal or narrow work. If the 
pillars are made large and not left in place too long it 
should be possible to mine part of the pillar by machine 
and take out the pillar butts left in against the gob, by 
hand. The roof strata should be made to cave as early 
as possible after a few of the pillars have been ex- 
tracted. If it does not do so some means should be 
adopted to start a cave, so as to preserve the pillars 
adjacent to the gob, which will not be possible if a 
large standing arear is maintained in the gob. 

In the latter case when the roof breaks over a large 
area it is more than likely that it will ride over several 
of the pillars adjacent to the pillar-extraction line, which 
may start a slight squeeze on the advancing rooms, 
causing delay and considerable expense. Except under 
extraordinary conditions of the roof strata, no serious 
trouble should be experienced in getting the roof to 
cave almost when and where desired. 

I also favor reducing as far as practicable the width 
of the rooms, in order to develop more quickly. Any 
increase in per-ton cost that might result from doing so 
will be more than offset by the increased recovery and 
ultimate saving effected by mining on the retreating 
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method. By adopting this method it will not be neces- 


sary to wait until all the rooms are completed, before . 


commencing to extract the pillars. The pillars in this 
case can be extracted immediately when each room is 
finished. It can also be arranged to have the rooms 
completed slightly in advance of the pillar-extraction 
line. In each case, the room and the pillar-extraction 
line should cross the roof-strata cleavage planes, say 
at an angle of 45 degrees. 


DESCRIPTION OF A PANEL SYSTEM IN WHICH THE COAL 
Is TAKEN OUT IN SUBPANELS 


By following this method, the pillar extraction line 
can be more uniformly maintained and the roof strata 
will be less liable to break in the advancing rooms. In 
mining a thick seam it is well to leave the top coal up 
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driven to the boundery or barrier before any rooms are 
turned off. As soon as the first few rooms are com- 
pleted in’ No. 1. subpanel the pillars in those rooms are 
immediately extracted. 

It will also be observed that the rooms reach the 
boundary slightly in advance of the retreating pillar- © 
extraction line, and in this way the pillars are not al- 
lowed to stand for any length of time before being ex- 
tracted. The extraction line of No. 1 subpanel is kept 
in advance of No. 2. subpanel extraction line; and No. 2, 
in turn, in advance of No. 3 extraction line. 

Barriers are left in against No. 2 and 3 subpanels, 
which are later mined out in line with the room pillars, 
in each case. Barrier pillars are also left in against 
the north and south and the east and west panel entrys, 
which can be mined out as the management sees fit and . 
proper. The size of the panels 
and subpanels, the width of 
rooms, and the dimensions of 
room pillars, also the general 
ventilating system, are clearly 
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METHOD OF EXTRACTION BY SUBPANELS WITHIN A LARGER PANEL 


(ScaLE, 400 FEET PER INCH.) 


No trouble should be experi- 
enced in recovering this coal later when the pillars are 
being extracted. There may be other matters relative to 
recovery, which I have not stated and which would have 
to be studied on the ground before deciding on the 
method of mining to be adopted. 

Allow me, here to present the plan shown in the ac- 
companying figure, which I have used and found to 
work successfully, in mining 6- to 8-ft. coal overlaid 
with a hard shale roof, at a depth of 500-ft. below the 
surface. It will be observed that, instead of having one 
large panel, there are three subpanels, which are worked 
out as seperate units. The cross- or room entrys are 


sistent with the safety-first 
idea and ‘should be discon- 
tinued and only locked safety 
lamps used throughout the 
mine. The illuminating power of the more recent types | 
of safety lamps is such that the efficiency of working 
need not be lowered through such lamps being adopted 
exclusively. In any case, the practice of using closed and 
open lights in a gaseous mine is dangerous and is cer- 
tainly not in line with modern coal-mining practice. In 
conclusion let me say, it is the duty of all mining men to 
conserve the natural resources of the country. I am of 
the opinion that the time is not far distant when the 
state will take this matter in hand. 
J. H. MCMILLAN, 
Jasper Park Collieries, Ltd. 
Pocahontas, Alta., Canada. 
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INQUIRIES OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


ANSWERED BY JAMES T. BEARD 








Semianthracite vs. Semibituminous 


Coal 


Several times, recently, I have been asked to explain 
the difference between semianthracite and semibitumin- 
ous coal. This question answered in Coal Age would 
interest many. SAGE COE. 

Scranton, Pa. 





The change that takes place in the formation of coal 
from vegetable deposits is slow and continuous, from 
the peat bogs to the anthracite beds and the still harder 
graphite. Semianthracite and semibituminous are 
grades of coal between anthracite and bituminous, the 
former containing from 74 to 124 per cent volatile 
matter, and the latter from 124 to 25 per cent. ‘Any 
greater percentage of volatile matter classifies the coal 
as bituminous, although this is merely an arbitrary 
distinction, there being no exact line of division. 


Dead-End in Trolley Haulage 


I have been studying a course in coal mining and 
cannot find where it tells how close the trolley line 
should be carried to the face of a heading when the 
heading is being driven and the coal hauled out by a 
trolley locomotive. I was asked this question the other 
day by an electrician and also by a wireman. 

As I understand it, at the end of a trolley line, an 
anchor bolt is driven to hold the trolley wire. The 
question is, how near to the face of a live heading 
should this anchor bolt be placed? Some say it should 
be about 30 ft. from the face, while others state that the 
dead-end of a trolley line should not approach the face 
closer than 50 ft. As I am a reader of Coal Age and 
appreciate the help given inquirers, I would like to ask 
for information on this question. 

Rawl, W. Va. ASSISTANT FOREMAN. 








It must be rather exceptional practice to carry a 
trolley line beyond the last parting or sidetrack where 
the trips are made up to be hauled out of the mine. It 
is customary, in mine haulage using the trolley system, 
when the gathering haul is made by mules, to carry 
the power line to the inby end of the last parting on 
the haulage road. Where a trolley gathering locomotive 
is used, the trolley wire can be extended a distance 
further, so as to permit the locomotive to proceed to the 
head of the rooms turned off the entry. 

As a rule, however, the rooms for a good distance 
back from the face of the heading will not have been 
driven to such a depth but that the locomotive can 
reach the face, by the use of its own cable unwound 
from the reel. In any case, replying directly to the 
question asked, we would say that the dead-end of the 

trolley line should not approach closer to the face of 


the heading than the length of the cable on the 
locomotive. 

It is a great advantage, in electric mine haulage, 
to employ a storage-battery locomotive for use on the 
gathering haul. A storage-battery locomotive can pro- 
ceed to any point on the entry and enter the rooms, 
under its own power, thereby avoiding the use of a reel 
and cable and the added annoyance of frequently ~ 
extending the trolley wire. Let us hear from others. 





Location of Regulators in a [Mine 


Allow me to ask the following questions: A shaft 
mine lying at a depth of 550 ft. below the surface is 
ventilated by an air current of 200,000 cu.ft. per min. 
The mine is very extensive and generates an abundance 
of gas in the gobs. The air current is divided into four 
separate splits, and the number of men working in each 
split is practically the same. It is necessary, however, 
to use regulators to divide the air between the splits. 

The questions I want to ask are: 1. Is there any choice 
in placing the regulators in the different splits in a mine? 
2. What advantage or disadvantage, if any, results 
from placing the regulator; (a) at or near the intake 
or mouth of a split; (b) at a ppint somewhere midway 
between the mouth and the inby end of the split; (c) 
at the last open crosscut in a split? 

Perryopolis, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 





Theoretically, it makes no appreciable difference 
whether the regulator is placed at the beginning, mid- 
way, or at the inby end of a split. The pressure on 
the return side of a regulator is always the natura! 
pressure concerned in moving the air, while the pres- 
sure on the intake side is greater than this by the. 
amount required to pass the air through the regulator. 
As a consequence, the density: of the moving air is 
slightly greater before it reaches the regulator than 
after passing through the opening. 

Although this increased density of the air may act 
to increase the frictional resistance of the current, the 
effect is very slight and wholly inappreciable. On this 
score, therefore, the location of a regulator in an air 
split is quite immaterial. 

Viewed from the practical side, however, the case 
has a different aspect, as a regulator should always be 
placed where it will least obstruct the operation of the 
mine. It has been the general custom to place the 
regulator on the back entry of a pair, outby from the 
last crossover through which coal is being hauled. 

The objection to placing a regulator in the last open 
crosscut in a split would be that it would have to be 
moved, from time to time, as the entries are advanced. 
A location must always be chosen that will be the most 
permanent and prove of the least hindrance to the 
daily operations of the mine. 
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EXAMINATION 


ANSWERED BY 
JAMES T. BEARD 






QUESTIONS 














Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What must be the sectional area of a square 
airway that is required to pass 50,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute under a 1-in. water gage, the length of the air- 
way including the return being 5200 ft. Use Fairley’s 
coefficient of friction, k = 0.00000001, in the solution of 
this problem. 

Ans.—First, write the formula for the water gage in 
terms of the quantity of air passing and the dimensions 
of the airway; thus, 





Calling one side of the square airway d, its area is a 
= d’; and its perimeter, o —4d. Then, for a square 
airway, the expression, 


\ 

Now, substituting for the expression o/a’‘, its value 

just found, 4/d’, we have, for the formula for finding 
the water gage, in a square airway, 


_4kl@’ 
O9- = “5.2 a 
Solving this equation with respect to d, we have, for 
the length of one side of the required square airway, 








Now, substituting the given values in the last for- 
mula, we find the length of one side of the required 
airway; thus, 


avi <F x 0.00000001 x 5200  50,000° 








5.2 X 1 
= 100,000 = 10 ft. 

The sectional area of the required airway is, therefore, 
a= d’=10x 10 = 100 sq. ft. 

Ques.—Calculate the centrifugal force developed by 
a mine ventilating fan making 100 r.p.m., assuming a 
cubic foot of air in the fan weighs 0.0766 lb., the outer 
and inner diameters of the fan being 16 ft. and 9 ft., 
respectively, and the width of the fan blades 4 ft. 


Ans.—The area of a circle corresponding to the outer 
diameter of the fan is 0.7854 x 16° = 201 sq. ft. The 
area of the central opening of the fan is 0.7854 x 9’ — 
63.6 sq. ft. Subtracting the area of this opening from 
that of the full circle of the fan gives 201 — 63.6 — 
137.4 sq. ft., which is the area of the annular space cov- 
ered by the sweep of the blades. Multiplying this area 
by the width of the fan blades gives for the volume of the 
fan, 4 x 137.4 = 549.6, say 550 cu.ft. .The weight of 
the revolved air within the fan is, then, 550 x 0.0766 = 
say 42 lb. 


In order to calculate the centrifugal force developed 
by the revolution of this air in the fan, it is necessary to 
first find the radius to the center of gravity of the air 
contained in a single compartment of the fan and its 


velocity, in feet per second. Calling the outer and inner 


diameters of the fan D and d, respectively, and the 

radius to the center of gravity, R,, we have for the ~ 
length of this radius, in feet, 

3 3 3 3 

Ry = 4 (Br—@) =3 (igs 

The velocity of this center of gravity, at a speed of 
100 r.p.m., is then vy = 100 (2 & 3.1416 6.4) ~ 60 
= say 67 ft. per sec. 

Now, calling the total weight of air revolved within 
the fan W, the force of gravity g (32.16 ft. per sec.), 
the required centrifugal force developed at the given 
speed, F', we have, 


pu Wee _ _42 x 67 
~ 9 R, 92.16 X 6.4 


Ques.—Assuming the efficiency of the fan, in the 
previous question, to be 60 per cent, find the quantity 
of air it will deliver, at the given speed (100 r.p.m.), 
when operating under conditions where the mine re- 
sistance is such as to give a 2-in. water gage, in the fan 
drift, where the sectional area is 80 sq. ft. 

Ans.—For an efficiency of 60 per cent, the force ap- 
plied to move the air in the fan drift is 0.60 x 916 = 
549.6, say 550 Ib. The mine resistance is 80 (2 X 5.2) 
= 832 lb. Since the ratio of the acceleration (f) due 
to a force, to that due to gravity, is equal to the ratio 
of the accelerating force (KF), to the resistance (pa), 
we have for the acceleration of the ventilating current, 
in this case, 


KF _ 550 

pa’ 832 
The quantity of air the fan will deliver is then found 

by multiplying the total force (KF), applied to move the 

air, by one half the acceleration (f/2), and dividing 

that product by the unit pressure (p), which gives for 

the quantity of air delivered per minute, by the fan, 

under the assumed conditions, 

KF 550 _ 21.26 

@ = 60 (“x 5) = 60 (ing x “E) 

= 83,780 cu. ft. per min. 


) — 6.4 ft. 


= 916 lb. 





X 32.16 = 21.26 ft. per sec. 


f 
x5 


Ques.—Find the horsepower required to drive the 
fan, mentioned in the two preceding questions, at thé 
given speed (100 r.p.m.), and under the assumed con- 
ditions. 

Ans.—The power required to drive the fan is the 
power applied to the crankshaft. For an assumed ef- 
ficiency of 60 per cent, this power is 


yu-2P, —1_ _ 88,780 x 10.4 





= 173 hp. 


= "K “~ 33,000 0.60 x 33,000 
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Irish Coal Fields Assuming 
Greater Importance 


Within the last few years Ireland’s coal 
resources have assumed an unexpected 
importance. <A few years ago British coal 
eculd be delivered at Irish east coast ports 
at a cost of from 10s. to 15s. a ton, and 
coal for domestic use was correspondingly 
cheap. At the same time, owing to lack 
of transport facilities, the transport charges 
alone on coal from the Irish collieries de- 
livered at coastal towns exceeded the cost 
of imported coal. 

As the majority of Irish industrial works 
are located along the coast, it was evident 
that there was only a very limited field for 
the use of Irish coal. However, when sea 
freights had now increased some five-fold, 
and imported coal at the Irish ports had 
advanced to three times its pre-war price, 
the question of developing Irish coal re- 
sources to the fullest extent becomes a very 
important and pertinent one 

There has not been any geological or 
mining survey of Ireland which would suf- 
fice to determine her coal reserve within a 
reasonable degree of accuracy 

There is, however, a substantial reserve of 
coal in Ireland, which, under existing con- 
ditions will well repay exploitation. There 
are coal measures under about 1,800,000 
acres—beds of coal have been found in An- 
trim, Donegal, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Monag- 
han, Cavan, Leitrim, Roscommon, West- 
meath, Kilkenny, Carlow, Clare, Dublin, 
Queen’s County, Limerick, Cork, Kerry' and 
Tipperary. 

Coa] fields and collieries worthy of con- 
sideration are the Castlecomer Collieries, 
Kilkenny, Wolfhill Collieries, |Queen’s 
County; Coalisland Collieries, Tyronne; 
Arigna coal field, Roscommon and Leitrim, 
and at Slieveardagh in County Tipperary. 
The lignitebeds at Murlough, Bay and 
Ballycastle, County Antrim and in the 
Lough Neagh district, and at Rossmore, 
Cariow, might also be profitably worked, 
though they are of lesser importance. The 
coal fields which have been proved, or closely 
estimated are; Leinster, 152,000,000 tons; 
Tyrone, 97,000,000 tons; Antrim, 14,000,000 
tons; Tipperary, 20,000,000 tons; and Con- 
naught, 9,00 tons. These figures are 
probably all under-estimates especially in 
the case of Connaught. 

The estimated coal reserves in the Castle- 
comer fields is 60,000,000 tons; in Wolfhill, 
60,000,000, tons; in Coalisland, 10,000,000 
tons; in Arigna, 20,000,000 tons; and in 
Slieveardagh, 10,000,000 tons. Though the 
figures seem modest they mean that the 
coal practically in sight would suffice Ire- 
land at her present rate of consumption for 
35 years, even if no coal were imported, 
and no other power resources developed. 

Ireland imports from Great Britan some 
four and a-half million tons of coal a year, 
the purposes for which it is used being ap- 
proximately: Domestic consumption, 2,155,- 
000 tons; industrial works, 1,400,000 tons; 
and electrical works, 125,000 tons. There 
is also in addition a considerable quantity 
of peat used, almost exclusively for house- 
hold purposes. The coal consumption of 
Great Britain is about 185,000,000 tons per 
year, or 4.4 tons per head of the popula- 
tion; or 2,068 tons per square mile of area. 
Ireland consumes one ton per head of the 
oe ation, and 142 tons per square mile of 
rea. 





New Rates on Coal to South 
American Ports 


Further changes in the shipping rates on 
coal and coke from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
to South Emergency Fleet Corporation 
were issued last week by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board. Effective Jan. 9, to destinations 
on the east Coast of South America, rates 


are $16 to $19.50 per ton of 2,240 Ib., 
while the rates to West Coast ports vary 
from $12 to $32.50 per ton. The new rates 
= coke to West Coast ports are $18 per 
on. 

The new coal tariff, No. 23-A, replaces 
cont sis No. 23, which has been can- 
celled. 


RATES OF FREIGHT ON COAL AND COKE 
FROM UNITED STATES ATLANTIC AND 
GULF PORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


COAL 

- daily 
Per ton ‘discharge 
East Coast — of 2240 Ibs. (In tons) 
Beales Tatas sais cass. ue oes $16.00 500 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina... . : 17.50 1000 
Buenos Aires, Argentina...... 16.00 1000 
Buenos Aires, Argentina...... 7.00 750 
La Plata, Argentina.......... 16.00 1000 
La Plata, Argentina.......... .00 750 
Montevideo, Uruguay........ 16.00 1000 
Montevideo, Uruguay....... . 17.00 750 
Pernambuco, Brazil.......... 16.00 500 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........ 17.00 1000 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil.... 19.50 500 
Rosario, Argentipe........... * 00 750 
BANGOR, BUABI 0005 occccnbes .00 1000 
Santos, Brasil............... 18.50 600 
West Coast — 

Guayaquil, Ecuador, to Talca- 
huana, Chile, inclusive...... $12.00 750 
Punta Arenas, Chile......... 32.50 500 

GOKE 

West Coast — 

Guayaquil, Ecuador, to Talca- 

auna, Chile, inclusive..... . $18.00 525 


Conditions—Coal: Loading 1,500 tons 
daily; discharge as above indicated, with 
time counting 24 hours after arrival of ,ves- 
sel, whether in berth or not, Sundays and 
holidays only excepted. If loading and 
discharge is not completed within the time 
specified, demurrage to be paid at the rate 
of $1 per net registered ton per running 
day, payable day by day. Coke: Loading 
800 tons daily; discharge as above indi- 
cated, with time counted and demurrage 
— under same conditions as apply on 
coal. 





South African Coal for France 


Extreme scarcity of fuel in all parts of 
France is causing much disorganization of 
business, many factories and works of all 
kinds being brought to a standstill for 
lack of steam power. The latest expedi- 
ent, however, is the purchase of 5,000 tons 


of South African coal for delivery at 
Marseilles from the port of Durban, Natal, 
on which the freight alone is £7 10s. per 


ton. j 

The Natal collieries have for some time 
been supplying the coaling depots in East- 
ern waters, Perim, Colombo, &c., but this 
is the first recorded instance of a cargo 
shipment to Europe. 





Japanese Coal Trade Increases 


Production of coal during the six years 
1915-18 in Japan aggregated 141,392,580 
metric tons. The output in the first year 
totalled 21,315,962 tons, but while there 
was an increase to 22,293,419 tons in 1914, 
the following year witnessed a fall to 20,- 
tl tons, the smallest out-turn of the 
series. 

In 1916, however, there was a recovery 
to 22,901,580 tons, wh’ch was followed by 
an expansion to 26,361,420 tons in the en- 
suing year, and a further increase to 28,- 
029,452 tons in 1918. The exports during 
the period under review amounted to 18,- 
427,108 metric tons. The first year, 1913, 
showed the largest figures, at 3,870,600 
tons, and, with the exception of a slight 
recovery to 3,016,947 tons in 1916, there 
was a continuous decrease until, in 1918, 
the shipments were approximately only 


2,215,201 tons. 

The coal arrivi in Japan during the 
same period totalled 4,192,487 metric tons. 
The yearly figures show great irregular- 
ity. The 1913 imports were 576,772 tons; 
those of 1914 jumped to 614,677 tons, and 
in 1916 a further shrinkage to 556,110 tons. 
There was a substantial upward move- 
ment to 718,080 tons in 1917, and the 
country’s receipts of coal from abroad were 
again enlarged in 1918, when 774,189 
metric tons were imported. 


1,187 Ships Built in First Half 
of 1919 


During the first six months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1919, 
the output of American shipyards was 
1,176 vessels of 2,213,448 gross tons, not 
including 11 vessels of 17,000 tons built 
for foreign owners. The output consists 
chiefly of vessels built with funds from the 
United States Treasury for the Shipping 
Board and is the United States’ largest out- 
put for a six-month period. 


Oil Fuel Projects in South Wales 


There are signs that Lord Fisher’s pro- 
phetic vision of the general adoption of oil 
as fuel for steamers may find speedier ful- 














Anthracite Shipments for December, 1919 


The shipments of anthracite for Decem- 
ber, 1919, as reported to the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information at Philadelphia, 


pared with December, 1918, when the ship- 
ments were 5,736,260 tons, a gain of a little 
more than 400,000 tons. As compared 








made the largest record for that month with 1916, the latest normal years, the 
since 1915. he tonnage sent out in De- shipments in December showed an increase 
cember, 1919, amounted to 6,138,460 gross of something over 550,000 tons. Shipments 
tons, against 5,971,671 tons in November, by initial carriers for mber, 1919, 
an increase of 166,789 tons, and, as com- compared with December, 1916, were: 
December Coal Year Coal Year 
Railroads 1919 1916 1919-1920 1916-1917 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway.......... 1,442,571 1,040,645 10,741,052 9,424,306 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. Sarees oe SE etn! 1,057,627 "964,00 689, 287 9/038,75 
Central Railroad of New Jersey........... 506,840 527,080 4,798,73 4,781,181 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railr 907,119 953,565 8, 109, 167 7,875,133 
Delaware & Hudson Company............ 674,172 91,87 6,068,559 5,368,560 
Pennaylvania Railroad... ........cccceeee 414,155 449,052 3,747,576 4,114,390 
Erie ee Roce at bo ia per thane naa sie +.801,163 esta ty 
N York, Ontario estern Railway... . P ° 1992, 431, 
Louleville & Nashville Railroad........... 284,684 275,329 2,619,218 2,025,214 
6,138,460 5,582,787 53,110,381 49,668,357 
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filment than nas veen generally expected. 
In view of these possibilities, considerable 
importance attaches to some recent com- 
mercial developments. 

An agreement was recently entered into 
between the Scottish-American Oil Co., and 
Messrs. L. Gueret, Ltd., one of the most 
important coal-exporting firms in Great 
Britain, with coaling depots at ports in 
France, Algeria and South America. It is 
felt that the price of coal will remain high 
for a long time and that bunker supplies 
will not be so steady as in the past. Under 
these circumstances Messrs. Gueret feel it 
imperative that their various’ coaling 
depots should be able to offer oil as well 
as coal to ships. 

Messrs, Williams, Corey and Son, coal 
distributors, have entered into arrange- 
ments with leading shipping and oil firms 
with the object of using their widespread 
organization for oil distribution. It is sug- 
gested that there may be some dramatic 
surprises in the next few months, for 
events are moving rapidly. The steady 
boom of the shares in William Cory and 
Son is one indication. 

William Cory & Son, Ltd., represent an 
agglomeration of interests connected with 
the distribution and selling of coal. The 
company was registered in its present form 
in 1896 to take over the English business 
of coal factors, merchants, lightermen, etc. 
of a number of firms. 

The result of various transactions is that 
the company, besides holding a command- 
ing position in the home trade, has very 
large bunkering steamships at foreign 
ports. So important is its position in this 
respect that it is generally understood that 
it is now largely bound up with the P. & 
O. Co., which holds a considerable propor- 
tion of its capital. Dividends have ranged 
from 8 to 10 per cent, of which one-half 
was paid tax free. 


COAL AGE 


Britain’s Coal Output in 1918 


The total value of the minerals raised in 
Great Britain during 1918—the figures for 
which are only now available—amounted to 
£257,079,792, an increase of £33,145,803, 
as compared with 1917. 

The total output of coal was 227,748,654 
tons, and the value £238,240,760, showing 
a decrease in output of 20,750,586 tons and 
an increase in the value of £30,433,866 on 
the figures of tie previous year. The aver- 
age price of coal for 1918 was 20s 11.06d. 
per ton, and for 1917 16s. 8.08d, per ton. 

The quantity of coal exported, exclusive 
of coke and manufactured fuel, and of coal 
shipped for the use of steamers engaged in 
foreign trade, was 31,752,904 tons. Of 
these, France received over 16% million 
tons, Italy over four million tons, Egypt 
nearly 1% million tons, Gibralter over 1% 
million tons, Norway over 13 million tons, 
Malta nearly 13 million tons, and Sweden 
and Norway each over 1 million tons. 

The amount of coal remaining for home 
consumption was 184,358,158 tons, or 4,385 
tons per head of the population; 39,954,- 
974 tons of coal were used in the manu- 
facture of coke and briquettes, as compared 
with 40,981,757 tons in 1917; and 2,806,- 
840 tons of coal and 11,286,680 tons of coke, 
which together are equivalent to 21,417,- 
973 tons of coal, were used in the blast fur- 
naces for the manufacture of pig-iron as 
against 2,816,318 tons of coal and 10,- 
961,734 tons of coke, or a total equivalent 
of 21,085,875 tons of coal in the previous 
year. 

During the past forty-six years (1873- 
1918) 9,192,072,000 tons of coal have been 
raised, and of this amount 2,219,868,000 
tons, or more than 24.1 per cent of the total 
production, have been shipped abroad as 
exports in the form of coal, coke, and 
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manuracturea fuel, and as coal used for 
steamers engaged in foreign trade. 

The percentage of the output of ¢oa) 
shipped abroad in each quinquennial periog 
from 1873 to 1917 and the percentage for 
the year 1918 was as follows: 


1873-1877 
1878-1882 
1883-1887 
1888-1892 
1893-1897 
1898-1902 
1903-1907 
1908-1912 
1913-1917 
Rapa ee Le a pene RR Ee 19.1 


Of the metallic minerals raised in the 
United Kingdom iron ores is by far the 
most important. During the year the out- 
put of ores of this metal was 14,613,032 
tons, valued at £7,106,656. The ore yielded 
4,581,772 tons of iron, or more than half 
of the total quantity of pig-iron made in 
Great Britain. 


Nitti Shudders at Italy’s Plight 


Premier Nitti, in a speech to the Senate 
shortly before his departure for Paris, 
said he. was quite certain Europe could not 
expect any more financial assistance from 
America. Consequently, he added, Italy 
must be prepared to stand almost alone, 

“We are in a situation which makes one 
shudder,” he said. ‘Coal, which before the 
war cost 30 lire a ton is now more than 
600 lire. A pound of coal is now worth 
more than the pre-war price of a pound of 
rice. Italy must depend almost exclusively 
on her own resources since in September 
last not only the foreign Governments but 
foreign banks refused her credit. 











Coal and Coke Exports from the Port of New York in 1919 Compared With 1918 


In 1918 the total amount of anthracite that was shipped from 
the port of New York was 82,477 tons which valued $584,087, as 
compared with 70,984 tons shipped in the next year (1919), 


amounting to $624,809 


In 1919, $200,706 worth of bituminous coal was shipped which 
was the value of 29,286 tons. Italy, Danish West Indies and the 


Netherlands received the largest amount of this coal as compared 
with ‘shipments to other countries. ; 

The following table shows the tonnage, value and countries to 
which anthracite, bituminous coal and coke were shipped from 
the port of New York during 1919, and for purposes of com- 
parison the same figures for the year 1918. 


Coal and Coke Export Shipments from the Port of New York 
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Charleston, W. Va. 


Number of mining communities in grip 
of influenza. Would have cut production 
if there had been cars to load. Many mines 
idle more than two-thirds of week. Ex-+ 
port permits not to be granted for present. 
Whole situation so unsettled, little done 
on next year’s contracts. Influenza most 
serious on Cabin Creek and Coal River 
in Kanawha field. Worst car shortage in 
New ‘River region for last two years. 


While serious inroads would have been 
made on the production of coal in this 
section of West Virginia, during the first 
seven days of February, owing to the fact 
that a number of mining communities were 
in the grip of the influenza epidemic, yet 
the appearance of that disease had less 
effect on production than would otherwise 
have been the case, owing to the fact that 
there were no cars to speak of into which 
to load coal. The car shortage, in fact, 
in the areas covered by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, was more discouraging than was 
even the case during the last week of 
January. Between 1,200 and 1,300 cars 
was about all the road was able to place 
on an average throughout the week, with 
the possible exception of Monday, when 
cars were equal to about 85 per cent of 
requirements. The general average sup- 
ply for the other five days of the week was 
about 33 per cent. 

In many instances mines were idle more 
than two-thirds of the week, and in some 
cases no cars were secured by mines until 
the very end of the week. Not only was 
the supply of cars on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio almost down to zero point but the 
supply on the Kanawha & Michigan was 
equally meagre, aS was also the case on 
the Kanawha & West Virginia. Of course 
production suffered to some extent in the 
New River field owing to the strike there, 
but, even when that was settled, there 
was no increase in production because 
there were no cars to load. 

Promises made by executives of the 
Railroad Administration at Washington, 
for improvement in transportation facili- 
ties, had given rise to the hope that there 
might be more cars available, but the 
benefits promised failed to materialize, nor 
did there appear to be any prospects of 
improvement. Operators in this area found 
it difficult to understand why there should 
be such an acute car shortage, in view 
of the fact that there was no congestion 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, yet not only 
was the supply limited, but at the same 
time some operators at least were notified 
that no more permits (for the time being) 
would be granted as to exports. Otherwise 
no embargoes were in effect as to the 
shipment of coal from this section. 

Producers were running far behind as to 
contract deliveries, although customers 
were demanding that they be given at least 
a portion of their fuel supply, a demand 
with which it was impossible to comply. 
Not only has the transportation break- 
down affected operators adversely from a 
financial standpoint, but it has caused 
much friction between them and their cus- 
tomers, and it is said the present situation 
will have an important bearing on the 
making of contracts for next year. The 
situation generally is so unsettled that 
little has been done toward arranging for 
next year’s contracts. 

Mines in the Kanawha field at the outset 
of February labored under the double 
handicap of a car shortage and sickness. 
The car shortage was, however, more gen- 
eral than the influenza which incapacitated 
many miners for work. It had not ap- 
peared in as severe a form as during 1918 
and it had just begun to make its presence 
felt during the first week of February, the 
greatest number of cases being reported on 
Cabin Creek and on Coal River. There 
were at least 100 cases of influenza, how- 
ever, among the miners at Sharon, on 
Cabin Creek. 

_ Of course with carg scarce. a reduction 
in working forces made less difference than 


would otherwise have been the case, and 
cars were indeed extremely scarce in the 
Kanawha field during the period already 
mentioned—more so than during’ the 
previous week. In fact the general aver- 
age covering the week was in the neighbor- 
hood of 33 per cent, the inevitable result 
being suspension for several days at a time 
at the majority of plants in the region. 
Production on the third was about 24,000 
tons but by the middle of the week load- 
ings were down to 10,000 tons a day, al- 
though there was a slight recovery on the 
sixth. For some reason not explained, per- 
mission to export coal from the Kanawha 
field was withheld. No embargoes were 
in effect, however, at least during the 
greater part of the week. Operators stated 
that they believed there were less loads on 
the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio than 
at any time in six months. 

While a strike in force in the New 
River field might have accounted for the 
greatly restricted production in that field 


‘ during the first half of the week ended 


Feb. 7, yet it had nothing to do with the 
greatly curtailed production during the lat- 
ter half of the week for the strike had 
been called off. Nevertheless, even under 
the changed status of affairs and with 
miners ready to report for work, there 
was no increase in production, unless pos- 
sibly it was on the seventh, owing to the 
most pronounced scarcity of cars yet felt 
in the New River region during the last 
two years. The strike referred to was ad- 
justed through a return to the ‘“check-off” 
and “closed-shop” system in the New River 
field, miners agreeing to go back to work, 
but as stated it had no effect. on produc- 
tion. With the car supply averaging a 
little more than one-third of normal, there 
was much idleness among the mines in the 
New River section. New River shipments, 
for instance, on the fourth reached a total 
of only 12,850 tons and on the fifth ship- 
ments amounted to only 9,000 tons. With 
total shipments so small, naturally little 
coal was going to tidewater for export, 
nor to domestic markets either for that 
matter. The existing unstabilized condi- 
tions of course have left the contract situ- 
ation for the coming year very much up 
in the air, mines being far behind with 
deliveries for the current coal year. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


First week. of February sees worst car 
shortage in northern West Virginia since 
winter of 1917-1918. Some 161 mines idle 
in Fairmont region alone. Influenza inter- 
fered with train operation. Railroad fuel 
contracts must be completely filled before 
all other contracts are honored. Operators 
oa wholesale confiscation by Baltimore & 

o. 


Pessimism among the operators of the 
northern West Virginia mining regions was 
much in evidence when the worst car short- 
age observed since the winter of 1917-1918 
developed in that part of the state during 
the first week in February. It had been 
believed that the supply could be no worse 
than that furnished during the final week 
of January, but there was a more alarming 
shortage at the opening of February than 
has been witnessed at any time during the 
last year. 

There was a fairly adequate sunply on 
Monday. Feb. 2, but by Wednesday the 
supply had slumped to 25 per cent, and 
there were. for instance, in the Fairmont 
region on that date only 341 cars available. 
From that time until the end of the week 
the supply was such as to daily increase 
the number of idle mines. Wednesday, the 
fourth, saw 140 mines shut down. The 
following day only 373 cars were available 
and 132 mines had to suspend operations. 
There were only 453 cars available on the 
sixth, with 131 mines not able to operate. 
With only 425 cars available, there were 
161 mines in the Fairmont region alone 
unable to operate. The same conditions 
prevailed elsewhere in northern West Vir- 
ginia and producers were becoming des- 


perate, while at the same time miners were 
unable to earn enough to meet their living 
expenses. 

While the influenza had not affected 
mining operations to any appreciable ex- 
tent, limited as they were, yet it had inter- 
fered with train operation; railroads in 
the northern part of the State were re- 
porting a shortage of crews, so that there 
is a possibility that if loadings had been 
anything like adequate, it would not have 
been possible to handle them with any 
degree of promptness. 

Railroad fuel contracts must be filled 
before any other class of contracts, accord- 
ing to word received in the northern West 
Virginia fields, instructions to that effect 
having been received from Director Gen- 
eral Hines. In other words, companies hav- 
ing railroad fuel contracts will be required 
to fill their entire railroad contract require- 
ments before attempting to fill any com- 
mercial contracts; in order to enforce such 
instructions, railroads (it has been under- 
stood) have been directed not to accept bill-- 
ing, notwithstanding the marked shortage 
of cars. Operators charge that the rail- 
roads are resorting to this method of ex- 
torting their pound of flesh in preference to 
confiscation, which would require that coal 
be paid for at the price paid by other 
consignees. Protest has been lodged by 
the Northern West Virgina Operators’ As- 
sociation against the proposed plan of the 
Director General. 

It is reported, however, that the Baltimore 
& Ohio has resorted to confiscation of coal 
for railroad use in some instances, and 
operators generally are apprehensive lest 
there be wholesale confiscation. There is 
a tendency, northern West Virginia oper- 
ators believe, for the railroads to confiscate 
coal indiscriminately ; this has not only re- 
sulted in much confusion but has worked 
a hardship in view of the inability of com- 
mercial consumers to secure even a small 
supply of coal. Shipments from all north- 
ern West Virginia points were extremely 
light during the first seven days of Febru- 
ary, although customers were clamoring 
for supplies and there continued to be, as 
was natural, quite an acute demand. 


Piedmont, W. Va. 


Acute car shortage in Piedmont and 
western Maryland fields. U. S. Senators 
and Congressmen appealed to for relief. 
Miners leave coal fields in search of work. 


Failure of the Baltimore & Ohio to move 
coal cars on its lines has resulted, it is 
charged by operators in this section and 
in western Maryland, in quite an acute car 
shortage ; a shortage so serious in fact that 
producers have found it necessary to ap- 
peal to U. S. Senators and members of 
Congress for relief. Until the loaded cars, 
which now almost choke sidings, are moved, 
operators contend, it will not be possible 
to secure an adequate supply owing to 
the lack of empties available. With cars 
so scarce, lines have been working on a 
half-time basis, this having resulted in a 
wholesale migration of miners from the 
coal fields of this section to Akron, Ohio, 
and Detroit, in search of employment. 


Norton, Va. 


Railroads confiscating 60 to 70 per cent 
of coal produced in Virginia, Protests filed. 
Coal production dropping from week to 
week. Labor affected. 


Wholesale confiscation of coal is bein 
resorted to at mines in Virginia, the co 
so taken being utilized as railroad fuel. 
The railroads, in other words, are confis- 
cating from 60 to 70 per cent of the coal 
produced in this section for fuel, and this 
autocratic exercise of power, which the 
operators claim is not vested in the rail- 
roads, has created widespread indignation 
throughout the Virginia mining fields; the 
result has been the filing of rather sharp 
protests with the Railroad Administration, 
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none of which appear to have done much 
good. The railroads have resorted to the 
practice of going direct to the mines and 
of helping themselves to fuel, without re- 
gard to the rights of commercial custom- 
ers; refusing to accept commercial billing. 

There was a decline in production in the 
Virginia fields during the week ended the 
seventh, owing to a owth in the car 
rt ae the production dropping from 
176,000 to 160,000 tons, a loss of 45,000 
tons being attributed to a scarcity of cars. 
The precentage of loss from lack of cars is 
being increased from week to week. 

The labor situation has been and is still 
being affected because of the fact that the 
operation of mines is becoming more irreg- 
ular, this making for a feeling of unrest. 


Ashland, Ky. 


Production gains slightly in northeast 
Kentucky, but output only 40 per cent of 
capacity. Car shortage still serious. Op- 
erators desperate. Railroad Administration 
introduces “overage” adjustment in car 
distribution. Influenza cripples operations 
at one or two points. Kentucky legislation 
noted. 

Slight gains were recorded in the north- 
east Kentucky district during the first 
week of February, but the car shortage 
was just as large, in proportion to total 
production, as it had been in previous 
weeks. The output reached 106,700 tons 
that representing 46 per cent of a total 
potential capacity of 232,000 tons. During 
the week end January 31, production 
amounted to 91,000 tons or only 40 per 
cent of capacity, so that there was a 
gain of 15,000 tons or about 6 per cent. 
The total loss was cut down about 12,000 
tons, or from 137,000 to 125,300 tons. Yet 
of that loss the car shortage was respon- 
rect for 122,000 tons or 52 per cent all 
told, 

During the first week of February, 1919, 
the total production was 112,070 tons, but 
at that time “no market” losses were the 
principal handicaps against a full produc- 
tion, so that last year’s loading cannot be 
taken as a criterion of conditions. As 
perhaps illustrating somewhat more clearly 
just what conditions existed during the 
week ended the seventh, out of a total of 
918 mine-days, there were 500 mine-days 
when mines were without cars. 

Transportation facilities afforded mines 
in the northeast Kentucky field continue to 
be so poor that operators in that field are 
becoming desperate. They cannot conceive 
why it is that after three weeks of normal 
weather, there still should be such a pro- 
nounced shortage, as no reasonable excuse 
exists for such a shortage any longer. 
Repeated attempts to secure relief from 
the Railroad Administration have failed, 
and the stage has been reached where they 
cannot even secure acknowledgments of 
communications addressed to this Federal 
department. 

Complaint is general in the northeast 
Kentucky field at operators are being 
penaliz and discriminated against 
through adjustments of what the Railroad 
Administration is pleased to call “overage.” 
In other words, at a time when every car 
is precious, the railroads are deductin 
from the supply, for excess cars furnish 
the mines during the “no market” slump, 
during the shopmen’s strike and at other 
periods when cars were not so badly 
needed; yet for these conditions the mine 
owners were not responsible. For instance, 
900 cars were deducted from the January 
supply. to cover “overage” for November 
and cember, or the period of the strike. 

Influenza has reached the northeast Ken- 
tucky field and has seriously crippled oper- 
ations at one or two points, being compli- 
cated by other diseases. The epidemic 
appear in its worst form at Seco, Ky., 
where the Southeast Coal Co. has a splen- 
did plant. While here three nurses had 
been secured, it had not been found possible 
to secure the number of physicians desired. 

Bills had been introduced early in the 
second week of February in both branches 
of the Kentucky Legislature, proposing a 
production tax of 2c. a ton on all coal 
peomnend. Measures are also now pendin 

ving for their object an increase of if 
per cent in the Workmen’s Compensation 
rates, Still another bill has been introduced 
making the construction of wash-houses 
compulsory. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Increased output of northern central 
Texas mines since strike settlement. Rail- 
roads taking greater part of output. Fuel 
shortage at communities near mines. Great 
development of Texas lignite in next few 
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Predicted discontinuance 


years forecast. 
Cheaper lignite to ba sub- 


of oil as fuel. 
stituted. 

Bituminous coal. mines in the Strawn 
and Thurber districts of Texas have in- 
creased their output since the settlement 
of the coal strike to such an extent that 
a total of 1,400 tons is being mined daily, 
according to reports from mines in these 
sections. At Thurber, coal is worked in 
only two shafts, and the daily output there 
is 900 tons, while Strawn is turning out 
500 tons a day. 

Most of the coal mined in these two dis- 
tricts is being contracted to Texas rail- 
roads, the Texas & Pacific and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas taking a_large 
portion of the output. The Wichita Valley 
lines, the Abilene & Southern and the Ros- 
coe, Snyder & Pacific are getting their coal 
supply from the Strawn district. Some of 
the coal is being sold for domestic con- 
sumption, but the output is far below the 
demand and many communities adjacent 
to the mines are experiencing fuel shortage. 

Mines at Newcastle are also working 
at full capacity, but the supply from these 
mines is also being taken by railroads, the 
Rock Island using a large part of it. 
Little of the Newcastle output is reach- 
ing domestic users. 

Great development of the vast lignite 
beds of Texas within the next few years 
is forecast by James Z. George, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. George, speak- 
ing before a gathering of business men 
from all parts of the state in Dallas, a few 
days ago, pointed out the great possibilities 
along this line and predicted early develop- 
ment of lignite mines in Texas. 

“Twenty-three billion tons of lignite lie 
in a belt running from Texarkana south- 
west to the Rio Grande, and passing within 
a few miles of Dallas,” said Mr. George. 
He added that any industrial community 
must have cheap fuel close at hand, and 
predicted that at no far distant date the 
use of petroleum as fuel would be discon- 
tinued. A cheaper fuel will be found, and 
that fuel will be the lignite taken from 
the vast beds in Texas. Mr. George said 
the time was near at hand when practically 
all industries in Texas would be operated 
with lignite. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Pottsville—That the stubborn fire in the 
inside workings of the Wadesville colliery, 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal Co. 
has been conquered was evidenced on Feb. 
1, when officials, protected with smoke hel- 
mets, entered the mine and found the last 
vestige of the flames extinguished. By 
tightly sealing the area that was burning, 
the fire was effectually smothered. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—lIt is being freely reported 
around the Connellsville coke region that 
considerable stock of the Tower Hill Con- 
nellsville Coke Co., has lately been chang- 
ing hands and it is thought that one of 
the large steel companies is responsible 
therefor. This is in line with the action 
recently taken by some of the steel com- 
panies to gain a foot-hold in the region 
The Tower Hill company operates two 
large coal and coke plants in Fayette 
County between Uniontown and Browns- 
ville. The main office of the company is 
in Uniontown. 


Indiana—The Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corporation has under course of develop- 
ment and construction new mines at a town 
to be known as Commodore, in Indiana 
County. The new town will adjoin Love- 
joy and is situated on the Dixonville & 
Cherry Tree R.R., which is an outlet for 
both the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads from the western end of 
Indiana County. There will be two open- 
ings to develop the 5,000 acres of coal 
available and it is said that it will be one 
of the largest plants in central Pennsyl- 
vania. Power will be furnished from the 
ww central power plant at Sample 

un. 


Johnstown—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Imperial Coal Cor- 
poration, held in the Johnstown ‘Trust 
Building, officers were named as follows: 
President, Charles A. Owen; vice president, 
James P. Thomas; secretary, Frank D. 
Baker; treasurer, Philip E. Thomas; gen- 
eral superintendent, James M. Cook; as- 
sistant superintendent, E. H. Zimmerman 
and assistant secretary Harry A. Ling. 
The directors re-elected are: Charles A. 
Owen, of Atlantic City; James P. Thomas, 
Philip E. Thomas and Harry A. Ling, all 
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of Philadelphia; Frank D. Baker ana 
James M. Cook, Johnstown and E. H. Zim- 
merman, New York. The company wag 
formed in July, 1919, by the merger of the 
Shade Creek, Diamond Smokeless, Cam- 
por Smokeless and Imperial coal com- 
panies. 


Brownsville—The Redstone Coal & Coke 
Co. has been organized as a subsidiary of 
the Wierton Steel Co. to operate the 
Thompson-Connellsville No. 1 coke plant at 
Republic, Fayette County, Pa., recently 
taken over by the former company. The 
Thompson-Connellsville plant is on Red- 
stone Creek. 


The Superior Coal Co., on the Mononga- 
hela R.R., in Fayette County, Pa., between 
Uniontown and Brownsville has been taken 
over by the American Coke Corporation; 
the latter company is controlled by the 
Reilly-Peabody interests of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
recently formed to take over the Orient 
Coke Co, and supposed to be holding this 
company in the interest of one of the large 
steel companies. The Superior company 
owns one large mine, but though located 
in the Connellsville coke region has no 
coke ovens. 

Connellsville—Thousands of employees of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and their families 
are to be inoculated against influenza and 
pneumonia. Already five of the company’s 
doctors are at work and are meeting with 
gratifying success. Influenza has not yet 
gained a foothold in the coke region. Offi- 
cials of the company hope, through inocu- 
lation, to prevent the slowing down of 
production which they feel would follow an 
= No charge is made for the treat- 
ment. 


That only 44 # 4fatal accidents  oc- 
curred in the last two years in the 
mines of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., which 
employs about 30,000 men, was the state- 
ment made by William H, Glasgow, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Frick company 
at a big banquet given here. It was stated 
that the number of tons of coal mined by 
the Frick company, per fatal accident, is 
larger than any in the state with two 
exceptions — both small concerns. Mr. 
Glasgow said the accidents were prevent- 
able, due to poor judgment, bad practices 
and disobedience to the company’s rules 
and state laws. A renewed campaign for 
safety was urged. . 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Logan—About 30 officials and employees 
of the Lundale Coal Co. organized the 
Lundale Mining'Institute at a meeting held 
at Lundale on Jan. 30. Practical problems 
in connection with mining will be discussed 
at monthly meetings. The officers of the 
temporary organization selected were: J. 
M. Schweitzer (general superintendent of 
the Lundale company), president; W, R. 
Foglesong, Jr., secretary. 


Bluefield—Fire recently totally destroyed 
the tipple and fan house of the No. 1 mine 
of the Thomas Coal Co., on Crane Creek, 
in Mercer County. It was not learned just 
how the fire started. There was no inter- 
ruption to operations, the company having 
a connection between its No. 1 mine, where 
the fire occurred, and its No. 2 mine, coal 
being removed through the mouth of the 
No. 2 operation. 


Huntington— The annual meeting of 
officers of the Logan Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation was held here on Feb. 2, the princi- 
pal feature of the session being the election 
of officers. The officers elected aré as fol- 
lows: J. J. Ross, of the Logan Mining Co., 

resident; A. R. Beisel, of the Island Creek 

0., first vice president; W. R. Thurmond, 
Thurmond Coal Co., second vice president; 
C. W. Jones, treasurer; W. P. Ellis, secre- 
tary. One of the principal features of the 
annual meeting was an address by J. D. A. 
Marrow, vice president of the National Coal 
———. dealing with the general coal 
situation. 


Charleston—The appointment of traffic 
managers for each of the several district 
coal associations in West Virginia has be- 
come necessary as a result of the continued 
serious car shortages. That such traffic 
managers would be appointed for the pur- 
pose of giving special attention to car 
shortages, ascertaining the causes thereof 
and taking the necessary remedial action, 
was the statement made on Jan. 30 by 
T. L. Lewis, secretary of the New River 
Operators’ Association; the appointment of 
a traffic manager by the Kanawha Coal 
Operators’ Association followed on the heels 
of Mr. Lewis’ announcement. The associa- 
tion selected as its traffic manager, A. R. 
Yarborough, of Charleston, demurrage 
claim agent of the Kanawha & Michigan 
Ry. Mr. Yarborough entered upon the 
discharge of his dutiés on Feb. 2. 
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Grafton—The Tygarts Valley Mining As- 
gociation was ormed here recently, its 
membership including superintendents, mine 
foremen, fire bosses and others engaged in 
mining. The object of the institute is the 
study of mine problems and securing of 
eater efficiency in mining. The meeting 
was called by W. H. Sandridge, inspector of 
the Second Inspection District of West 
Virginia; both Mr. Sandridge and W. 
Samples urged the organization of an in- 
stitute for the study of mining problems 
and to insure a greater degre of co-opera- 
tion between mine officials and the West 
Virginia Department of Mines, not only in 
averting accidents but in bringing about 
improvements in mining methods. W. 
ples was elected chairman of the as- 
sociation, Sandridge, of Grafton, 
president and J. R. Lennon, of Independ- 
ence, secretary. The association will hold 
its second meeting on March 6, at Grafton, 
arrangements for that meeting being in 
charge of W. H. Sandridge, G. H. A. Kunst 
and J. R. Lennon. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—J. N. McCormick, head of 
the Kentucky State Board of Health, re- 
ports a light but general epidemic of small- 
pox in the Harlan fields of southeastern 
Kentucky, and is threatening to pace a 
quarantine on the county to prevent spread 
of the epidemic throughout the fields. Mr. 
McCormick stated that his only reason for 
not embargoing the county was the drastic 
need for coal throughout the country. He 
charged that the mine operators are not 
co-operating properly, ard are no* showing 
proper interest in the situation. The in- 
fluenza epidemic is getting worse in the 
lareer cities of the state, but is not causing 
much trouble in the mine districts. 


ALABAMA 


Birminghar—Work on the $3,000,000 
plant of the Birmingham Coke & Byprod- 
ucts Co. has been completed and the ovens 
were fired for the first time recently. Coke 
and chemical byproducts will not be pro- 
ducd for about a month, says the Iron 
Trade Review. The plant, which is located 
just outside of Birmingham, between Boyles 
and Tarrant City, is to be the.center of 
a big industrial section, as a number. of 
industries which will use the coke and 
byproducts of the ovens will locate on the 
land reserved especially for that purpose 
by the owners of the Birmingham Coke & 
Byproducts Co. The plant now has 50 
Koppers ovens, and was built so that 150 
more ovens, in units of 50, may be added. 

R. Terrell, a local’ capitalist 
and banker, has been appointed um- 
pire under the Garfield agreement to 
pass upon questions of disnute between 
miners and operators in this district. Min- 
ers and operators presented to Federal 
Judge W. I. Grubb six names each, from 
which to make a selection, Mr. Terrell be- 
ing on the coal-men’s list. Mr. Terrell’s 
appointment has been approved by At- 
torney General Palmer, but he has not yet 
signified his acceptance of the position. 
Judge H. C. Selheimer, former umpire, re- 
signed on account of ill health. 

At the semi-annual examinations of ap- 
plicants for certificates of competency as 
mine foremen and fire bosses, held by the 
State Mining Board recently, certificates 
were granted to 29 first class and 20 
second-class foremen and to nine fire 


bosses. 
OHIO 


Toledo—Some improvement in the con- 
gestion on the railroads at this place is 
reported by traffic officials. The more 
favorable weather that has been prevailing 
has enabled traffic men to move some of 
the loaded cars which have been blockading 
the Toledo gateway. But there is still bad 
congestion and embargoes on many of the 
roads entering Michigan still prevail. 
Svecial permits are necessary to ship to 
many Michigan points. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—The St. Bernard Mining Co., 
with mines in Webster and Hopkins coun- 
ties, Kentucky, a few miles south of this 
city, has announced that a deal with 
Drexel banking interests of Philadelphia 
has been called off. The officials of the 
mining company state that the mine is not 
for sale. It was reported at one time re- 
cently that the Drexel interests would 
finance a large coal-mining deal in this 
vicinity. 

La Fayette—The Monon Route handled 
220 carloads of coal in its Linton district 
on a recent day, the largest in any one 
day in the road’s history. Activity in this 
coal district has increased steadily since 
the mine strike ended. The Little Giant 
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and the Gould mines, two of the largest 
in the Linton field, have an average 
daily output of 1,250 tons each since the 
big strike ended, and the Monon has been 
handling an average of 200 carloads daily 
in this time. The major part of this out- 
ut is transported to points in Indiana, 
Hinois and Michigan. The Monon road 
requires for its own consumption, for sta- 
tionary power and locomotive uses, from 
25 to 30 carloads daily. The entire daily 
output of coal in the Linton field, including 
the two large mines mentioned and the 29 
others, is averaging 11,000 tons, the largest 
in the history of the field. 


Petersburg—An important deal in In- 


diana coal fields has been consummated at 
this place, the transaction involving. the 
leasing of several thousand acres of coal 
land; the coming spring and summer 
should see increased activity in the coal 
fields of northern Pike County and south- 
ern Daviess and Knox counties. The oil 
development in this part of Indiana has 
brought to the attention of coal operators 
what is said to be one of the best fields in 
the Central West, with five workable seams. 
The seam here is said to average from 2 
to 5 ft. in thickness. Thousands of acres 
of land underlaid by No. 6 coal is being 
bought for stripping purposes at from $70 
to $150 an acre. Furthermore it is reported 
that 25,000 acres of land containing No. 5 
coal has been bought in the last few 
months, the Pike County Coal Co. alone 
having purchased 10,000 acres. The Ameri- 
can, Indiana Creek, Globe and other com- 
panies are leasing tracrs of coal land. No. 
5 coal is found at depths ranging from 80 to 
150 ft., in seams from 5 to 11 ft. thick; and 
the coal is said to be free from gas. No. 4 
coal is found in Pike County in seams 
ranging from 4 to 7 ft. in width, at depths 
ranging from 250 to 450 ft. No. 3 coal 
seams are found at a depth of 500 ft., and 
are from 10 to 14 ft. in thickness. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Ninety miners have been en- 
rolled in the free night school just organ- 
ized at the Belleville Township High School. 
Thomas Wright. former county rnine in- 
spector, and a deputy state mine inspector, 
is the instructor. The purpose is to make 
miners more practical in’ ‘their ‘work. 
Sparrows and mice are being trappel to 
be used in testing gases encountered in 
mines. The chemists of the high school 
will prepare samples of carbon menoxide 
and other gases similar to those oriyinat- 
ing in mines, for expcriments. 


Duquoin—The Madison Coal Corporation, 
one of the big coal mining companies 
of Illinois, is planning to sink a new mine 
near Blairsville, seven miles southeast of 
here. Plans call for a steel tipple to be 
erected at the new mine, and all equipment 
will be modern. The mine will be served 
by several roads, including the _ Illinois 
Central and the Iron Mountain, both of 
which run close to the site. Construction 
work on the new mine, which has been 
planned, will begin just as soon as the 
weather opens up and it is expected that 
by fall the plant will be well under way. 
The company owns most of the coal, whieh 
wi.il be mined, a small part being held 
under lease. The field where this mine is 
to be sunk is one of the best in southern 
Illinois, the large Kathleen mine of the 
Union Colliery Co., is only about four miles 
from the spot. Several weeks a:30 repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Gem Coal Co., 
of Chicago, optioned 6,000 acres of land 
joining the Madison tract, and it is said 
as many as three or four mines will be 
sunk in that district during the next three 
years. 


Jesse Diamond, president, and Her- 
man Rea, _ secretary of the Southern 
Gem Coal Co., were in this city recently 
taking options on 6,000 acres of coal land 
five miles southeast of town. It was stated 
that the options were being taken up with 
the view of sinking shafts on the property 
in the near future. The Southern Gem Coal 
Co., which was organized only last summer, 
now owns or has under option or lease 
many thousands of acres of coal land in 
Franklin, Perry, Jefferson and Williamson 
counties. The same company is also con- 
templating the purchase of the Victory 
mine at Tamaroa, ten miles north of here, 
owned by the Victory Collieries Co. This 
mine is now being operated succ?ssfully 
and the purchase of it by the Southern 
Gem will make that company the owner 
of five mines, all of which have been 
bought during the last six months, the 
other four being at Winkle, West Frank- 
fort and two at Sesser, resvectively. The 
land which the company optioned near this 
city is directly ad,acent to the holdings of 
the Union Colliery Co., of St. Louis, on 
which was sunk the large Kathleen mine. 
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Extensive improvement have been com- 
pleted at Mine 2 of the Franklin Coal & 
Coke Co., of Chicago, located at Royalton, 
south of here. Owing to power trouble the 
mine has, for the last few months, been 
using current furnished by the Central Iili- 
nois Public Service Co., but this power has 
proved unreliable, causing the company to 
install new _ generators. Two 100-kw. 
Ridgway engine-generator units have been 
installed and will be used in connection 
with two 200-kw. synchronous-motor gen- 
erator sets which are located in the mine. 
The power will be used for mining ma- 
chines and haulage motors. These installa- 
tions are in a way only temporary; later 
on the company intends putting in two 400- 
kw. Ridgway engine sets which will fur- 
nish power for mines 1 and 2, and also 
for the city. 


The Bell & Zoller Mining Co. is excavat- 
ing a large reservoir at Mine 1 near Zeig- 
ler, the work of excavating being done by 
one of the largest machines in the country 
of the type which was used digging the 
Panama Canal. The reservoir is expected 
to hold over 1,000,000 gallons of water. 








Obituary 








George W. Erwin, 40 years of age, a 
prominent coal operator connected with 
the Midland Mining Co., of Perry County, 
in the Hazard field, Ky., died in New 
Mexico recently, where he had been en- 
deavoring to regain lost health. ‘Iinae body 
was brought to Hazard for interment. 


Horace T. Knight, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Madison district mines of the 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., at Greensburg, 
Pa., died recently from influenza. Mr. 
Knight was 45 years of age. He was a 
graduate of Mercersburg Acadamy and 
Lafayette College. He had been in Greens- 
burg 18 years. 


Samuel Matthew Robins, for many years 
a prominent figure in connection with the 
coal mining industry of British Columbia, 
died on Nov. 4, 1919, in Devonshire, Kug- 
land, where he took up his resid2nce after 
the Vancouver .Island Coal-.Co.’s holdings 
on Vancouver Island passed into the hands 
of the Western Fuel Co. This hapvened in 
the year 1901. It was in 1884 that Mr. 
Robins took charge of the old company’s 
business in this province making his home 
at Nanaimo, B. C 


Alexander Ewart, pitt boss in the Mid- 
dlesboro coal mines, at Middlesboro, B. C., 
was murdered on the evening of Jan. 19. 
He returned to the mine to assist in 
straightening out some trouble the rope- 
riders were having with the cables. He 
had just reached his objective when a 
masked man stepped out from the darkness 
and discharged two revolver shots at him 
from point-blank range killing him instant- 
ly. Mr. Ewart had been engaged in the 
coal-mining business in the province for 
some time. 





Personals 


Edward Bottomley, superintencent for 
the Kathleen mine at Dovvell, five miles 
south of Duquoin, Ill, has resigned to 
accept a more responsible position withthe 
Peabody Coal Co. since the sinking of 
the Kathleen shaft, over two years ago. 


Charles McKay has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Republic coal mine of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., at Republic, 
Fayette County, Pa., effective Apri! 16, 
1920. He was succeeded by William Fow- 
ler, mine-foreman of the same mine. 


W. Bruce Wagner, former county com- 
missioner of Indiana County, Pa., has been 
appointed lumber and timber inspector for 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. 
Mr. Wagner’s headquarters will be at In- 
diana, Pa. 


H. M. Rogers has been named as store 
manager of the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany stores at Monongah, W. Va., having 
succeeded C. E. Bartlett, resigned; the lat- 
ter was store manager for the company for 
a. period of 28 years or until forced by 
ill health to resign. 


J. B. Johnston, formerly manager of the 
ordinance department. Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, Harrison, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Standard 
Scale & Supply Co. Pittsburgh. Pa. This 
company specializes in the building of rail- 
road track scales, coal and heavy duty in- 
dustrial scales. 
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W. G. Stanton has accepted a position 
with the Ohio Brass Co., of Mansfield, Ohio: 
For the last 20 years Mr. Stanton has been 
identified with the electric industry, having 
started with the General Electric Co. and 
remaining with this corporation for a 
period of 18 years in the testing, engineer- 
ing and sales departments. 

Cc. E. Jaycox, formerly connected with 
the Central Illinois Traffic Bureau, has been 
appointed to fill the position, made vacant 
by the resignation of Percy F. Kuhleman, 
as traffic manager for the Ructelge & Tay- 
lor Coal Co., Chicago. Mr. Kuhleman re- 
signed recently to accept a position in the 
distributing department of the Sterling- 
Midland Coal Co., of Chicago, 


Clarence Patterson has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Revere, Pa., plant of the 
W. J. Rainey company. He has accepted 
a position with the Grasselli powder com- 
pany. At a farewell dinner given by W. J. 
Rainey officials at their club rooms at 
Revere, Mr. Patterson was presented with 
a cash gift by the employees at the 
Revere plant. 

Thomas D. Thomas, superintendent of 
the Lucerne mines of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burg Coal & Iron Co., at Homer City, Pa., 
has been promoted to the position of private 
mine inspector for all the mines of_ this 
company and its allied interests. F., I 
Vinton has been made chief private mine 
inspecter in charge of all the mines of 
these companies in Indiana and Jefferson 
counties. 

Guy M. Freer, secretary of the Central 
Coal Association, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, with offices in the Tacoma Build- 
ing, Chicago. His duties will be to look 
after and protect the interests of shippers 
with the return of the railroads to private 
ownership. R. R. Glover, assistant secre- 
tary of the Central Coal Association, has 
been named successor to Mr. Freer. 

James FP. Burns, Jr., has resigned as 
assistant to George P. Bell, executive vice- 
—— of the Northern West Virginia 

oal Operators’ Association. Mr. Burns’ 
resignation was announced Feb. 6. He is 
succeeded by C. M, Stubbins, of Grafton, 
W. Va. Mr. Burns will take charge of a 
branch office of the Cortright Coal Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which is being opened in 
the Professional Building, at Charleston, 

. Va. Mr. Stubbins was formerly super- 
intendent of fuel loading in the Allegheny 
district of the U. S, Fuel Administration. 

F. P. Truesdale, former division freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania R.R., with of- 
fices in Uniontown, Pa., has launched a 
coke brokerage business in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., under the name of the Snowdon Fuel 
Co. Associated with him in the new en- 
terprise are G. H. Snowdon and C. . 
Snowdon. Offices have been opened in the 
Oliver Building. Since leaving Uniontown 
more than a year ago, Mr. Truesdale has 
been engaged in the selling end of the coke 
industry for other firms and has now 
launched into business for himself. 

Charles L. Snowdon, of Pittsburgh, 
is part owner and former president of the 
Snowdon Coke Co., operating near Browns- 
ville, Pa., and his son George H. Snowdon, 
also of Pittsburgh, is part owner of the 
Franklin Coke Co., operating in Somerset 
County near Somerset, Pa. 





Coming Meetings 











Material Handling Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association will hold a convention 
Feb. 26 and 27, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. Secretary, Z. W. 
Caster, 35 West 39th St., New York City. 

Canadian Mining Institute will hold its 
annual meeting at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, on March 8, 9 
and 10, 1920. Secretary, H. Mortimer- 
Lamb, 503 Drummond Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

New York State Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
Feb. 26, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Execeutive secretary, G. W. 
Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 

American Chemical Society will hold its 
annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., April 
13, 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, Dr. Charles 
L. Parsons, 1709 G St. N. W., Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

New England Dealers’ Association will 
hold. its annual meeting March 24 and 25, 
at Springfield, Mass. President, W. A. 
Clark, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine Inspect- 
tors’ Advisory Association. A meeting has 
been called by Thomas K. Adams, presi- 
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dent, of all the bituminous mine inspectors 
of the state, together with the other mem- 
bers of the mine foremen’s examining 
boards, to be held at the Seventh Avenue 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Friday, March 5. 

National Retail Coal Merchants’. Asso- 
ciation. Executive meeting will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pa., March 5. Annual 
meeting is to be held in Detroit, June 10, 11 
and 12. Secretary-manager, Ellery Gor- 
don, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Industrial News 











Charleston, W. Va.—There is a movement 
on foot in this city among coal men of the 
New River, Kanawha, Winding Gulf and Elk 
fields, adjacent to Charleston, to erect a 
large office building here, such a movement 
having been planned at a recent meeting 
of the Charleston Coal Exchange. 

Pittsburgh,, Pa.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., on Jan. 28, A. K. Oliver was elected a 
director to take the place of Henry R. Rea, 
who died recently, and- James Carstairs, of 
Philadelphia, was elected a director to 
take the place of J. J. Fisher, who died 
some time ago. 

Centrallia, Wash.—The Lincoln Coal 
Co., a new corporation, has taken over 
the mines of the Lincoln, Coal Mining Co., 
at Galvin, west of this city. The mines at 
present have a daily capacity of 150 tons, 
but this will be increased to 500 tons im- 
mediately. The officers of the new com- 
pany are T. E. Martin, president, and J. 
O. Humbert, secretary-treasurer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—H. D. Mason, Jr., sec- 
retary of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, announces that all material for 
the bound proceedings is now in the hands 
of the printer and that books will be mailed 
within the next month. A feature of this 
year’s book will be the including in the 
proceedings of the banquet addresses. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—yYoungstown, Ohio, 
interests identified with a large new steel 
industry, it was announced here tonight, 
have acquired for $1,250,000 the mines and 
2,000 acres of Pittsburgh seam coal in Bel- 
ment County, Ohio, near here, from Burgess 
Lewis and the Industrial Coal-Co. It is 
said that the property will be developed 
on a large scale. 

Gordon, Pa.—The Hillone Coal Co., 
Scranton Life Building, of this place, in 
Schuylkill County, is having plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a new coal 
washery at its local operations. The struc- 
ture is estimated to cost about $25,000. 
Frank B. Davenport, Coal Exchange Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is engineer. 

Wilton, N. D.—The tipple of the Wash- 
burn Lignite Coal Co., at No. 2 mine, of 
this place, was recently destroyed by fire. 
The Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, 
was awarded the contract for the re-con- 
struction work. A modern steel tipple, 
which will have incorporated in it a Mar- 
cus picking-table screen, will be erected. 

Mallory, W. Va.—The Faulkner Coal Co., 
of this place, plans to start work at once 
on houses for its employees also to instal 
motors and to be in the market for rail. 
The plant operates a drift mine and the im- 
provements are estimated to cost $150,000 
when finished and the ultimate capacity of 
500 tons a day is realized. S. E. Scholl is 
the superintendent in charge, 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian National 
Railways will be arranging shortly for 
their supplies of locomotive and other fuel, 
for the coming year. Inquiries should be 
addressed to A. L. Graburn, General Fuel 
Agent, Toronto, Canada, quoting prices at 
the mines for 7 lump and run-of-mine and 
giving present freight rates to Lake Erie 
points for water shipment and all rail 
rates to Toronto, Cobourg, Ottawa, Mont- 
real and St. Hyacinthe. 

Madisonville, Ky.—An option placed with 
the Drexel banking interests of Phila- 
delphia, for the sale of the property of the 
St. Bernard Mining Co., with the largest 
operations in western Kentucky, expired 
on Jan. 30, and the St. Bernard people will 
continue operating the properties as here- 
tofore. It is reported that an extension of 
the option was asked, but not given. The 
properties are said to be valued at 

Mullens, W. Va.—With a branch. of the 
Virginian Ry being projected from Mullens 
into the Laurel Fork region of Wyoming 
County, coal resources of that part of the 
county are undergoing rapid development. 
Not less than 600 miners’ dwellings are 
being constructed near McGraw’s post 
office. Development of the section named 
will materially increase the annual tonnage 
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of Wyoming County during th 
nol, y & e coming 
_ Chicago, Il.—The Edmund T. Perking 
Engineering Co., announces the centraliz. 
ing of all branches at the First Nationa] 
Bank Bidg., Chicago. Having a complete 
corps of engineers, this company igs pre- 
pared to carry on a general engineerj 
practice, including reports and valuations 
pm Te amaae. flood Protections river 
gulating, water-power an to 
mapping. ” Posraphic 

Wheeling, W. Va.—A_ deal has 
closed by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ge" 
of Akron, Ohio, it is understood, in the 
name of the International Coal & Coke 
Co. for 2,000 acres of coal land in eastern 
Ohio near Harrisville. The property js on 
a branch of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
R.R., and the consideration is said t9 be 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. Included 
in the purchase are going mines, Exten- 
Sive improvements are contemplated with 
a view to materiaily increasing the capacity 
of the mines, and 1,500 houses are to he 
built for the use of miners. 

_ Pana, Ill—The Smith-Lohr: Coal Min- 
ing Co., of this place, has contracted with 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, for a 
complete Steel tipple and re-screening plant 
to be built at its mine at this place. The 
tipple will be complete with a Marcus 
picking-table screen, ‘‘Rands” shaker load- 
ing booms, and rock-disposal machinery, 
The plant will also have incorporated in it 
facilities for cleaning and crushing run-of- 
mine coal. The re-screening bins will be 
built of re-inforced concrete and steel, and 
will be equipped with special facilities for 
careful handling of coal into the bins, and 
the loading of coal into the railroad cars, 

Charleston, W. Va.—Having taken over 
leases covering 10,000 acres of coal land 
in Greenbrier County, in the smokeless 
area, Charleston coal men and others have 
also secured control of the ‘treenbrier & 
Eastern Ry. and have reorganized that road, 
John B. Lang, of Lewisburg, having been 
elected president. The company is evolving 
plans now for the development of land 
under lease. Those associated with Mr. Lang 
in this venture are: . E. Deacons, of 
Hinton; A. B, Crichton, of Charleston; J, 
W. Bell, of Bellwood; Henry Blackman, 
bes S. Wood and Quin Morton, of Tharles- 
on. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Colonel G. A. Burrell, 
formerly Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, S. Army, has organized the 
Burrell Technical Supply Co., with offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Colonel Burrell is presi- 
dent of the company, the other officers be- 
ing, J. T. Ryan, vice president; G. H. 
Deike, treasurer; G. C. Nelms, secretary. 
The personnel also includes G. H. Burrell, 
E. H. Kellogg and R. P. Mase, formerly 
Chemical Warfare Service men. The com- 
pany will conduct a general laboratory and 
technical supply business and will issue 
catalogues in the near future. Work on 
the new buildings in Pittsburgh, which will 
give this company greatly added facilities, 
is being rushed to completion. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. on Jan. 21 and 22 held a generai 
conference of executives, plant and branch 
managers and salesmen at its Detroit 
plant, on the occasion of the formal open- 
ing of a large five-story addition. At this 
conference the expansion program of the 
company for 1920 was outlined, calling for 
largely increased production not only at 
Detroit but at the five other American 
plants of the company. It was reported 
that much of the proposed increase in pro- 
duction was already absorbed by orders 
for future deliveries. The plan of nation- 
wide chain of service stations which the 
company has opened and supplied with 
complete stocks of spare parts, machinery 
and tools and provided also with facilities 
for handling territorial repairs for users 
of the company’s products, was also out- 
lined in detail. . 

Nelsonville, Ohio—The Echo Coal Co., of 
Columbus, recently chartered with a pre- 
liminary capital of $10,000 has purchased 
the East Hill Coal Co., operating a modern 
mine on the Hocking Valley Ry. near this 
place. A modern tipple was erected last 
year. It is planned to increase the output 
from 300 tons to about 800 tons daily. The 
product will be handled by the Essex Coal 
Co., of Columbus. S. Cottingham is presi- 
dent and Fred Essex, secretary and 
treasurer of the comapny. 

The operating mine of the Hazelton 
Coal Co., located near Nelsonville, has been 
purchased by the Essex Coal Co., of Co- 
lumbus, which is operating it and selling 
through the Columbus office. The property 
is known as the old Gem mine. _ Harry 
Spencer was president and F. M. Spencer, 
secretary of the Hazelton Coal Co. 
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INE operators still continue to 
M eomoicin of their car shortage, 

especially in that district of Ken- 
tucky located along the Louisville and 
Nashville Ry. lines where the car 
supply has fallen as low as 10 per 
cent of capacity. Although the rail- 
roads have made an effort to improve 
conditions, they have not been able to 
remedy them materially. 

Almost all the districts that were 
affected by the heavy fall of snow 
found other difficulties confronting 
them when the downfall ceased. The 
milder weather of the daylight hours 
thawed the snowy coating, making the 
coal wet and ready to freeze hard in 
the cold and windy nights. Once 
frozen through, it was almost impos- 
sible to dislodge it from the cars at 
dumping points. 

When coal is frozen solid, as is the 
case with recent anthracite shipments 
in and around New York piers, un- 
loading is delayed by the time re- 
quired to put the coal through the 
thawing process, and this is especially 
annoying where inadequate thawing 
facilities are provided. Because of 
the ice in the river, boats in the har- 
bor have also been held up. The only 
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Weekly Review 


Operators Complain of Continued Car Shortage—Milder Weather Aids Distribution—Frozen 
Cars Prevent Dumpings—Demand for Both Bituminous and 


Anthracite Brisk. 


possible solution of the tied-up condi- 
tion is a spell of milder weather. 

At Hampton Roads, there has been 
observed a slight improvement. Al- 
though the embargo on exports still 
continues to be enforced, bunkering is 
allowed to continue, and boats, where 
coal has been contracted for early, are 
loading what is considered a fair vol- 
ume. This class of trade does not fall, 
however, to wholesale dealers. 

Demand for bituminous coal has 
shown some slight signs of weakening 
in view of the possibility that milder 
weather may soon set in, but most of 
the coal now to be obtained is con- 
sumed by the railroads. Though the 
Railroad Administration is being be- 
sieged by representatives of the dis- 
tricts which complain of small stocks 
of coal, the railroads still continue to 
confiscate and divert shipments. 

Diseases which have interfered re- 
cently with the activities of the coal 
industry have now become less preva- 
lent, but while the number of cases of 
influenza has not been greatly in- 
creased, more deaths have been re- 
ported. Smallpox, both in Canada and 
Harlan County, Kentucky, still con- 
tinues to be a menace, 


The prices of bituminous coal are 

still those ordered as a maximum by 
the Government, and as a result there 
is not much coal offered in the spot 
market. More attention is being paid 
to contract consumers, on which the 
wage advance of the miner is added 
to the price. No decision has. been 
reached by the commission investi- 
gating wages and prices in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
, Demand for anthracite has been 
satisfactory, but the dealers complain 
of poor deliveries. Local conditions 
such as cold and the snow prevent 
timely deliveries to the domestic con- 
sumer. 

Expectations as to production were 
not realized in the Connelsville coke 
region for, although 413 ovens were 
added to the active list the week pre- 
vious, these are being hampered in 
production because the coke cannot 
be removed from the oven wharves by 
reason of poor car supply. Opera- 
tions throughout the Connellsville dis- 
trict worked practically with the same 
degree of halting uncertainty as dur- 
ing the week previous, iron and steel 
plants securing an inadequate supply 
of coke. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION 


The weekly report on the production of 
bituminous -coal, anthracite, and beehive 
coke, compiled by the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, Feb. 14, 1920, 
states that the cumulative effect upon 
transportation of continued snow, sleet, and 
storms, caused the production of soft coal 
to decline again during the week ended Feb. 
7. The total output, including lignite and 
coal made into coke, is estimated at 10,- 
004,000 net tons, 4 decrease of 597,000 tons, 
or 5.3 per cent, when compared with the 
preceding week. 

For the first time this year the line of 
current production has fallen below the 
curve of 1918, although it remains above 
those of 1917 and 1919. The output for 
the corresponding week of 1917 was 9,769 
tons; of 1918, 10,424,000 tons, and of 1919, 
7,946,000 tons. 

The decline in production was admittedly 
due to transportation disability, which in 
turn was caused by continued bad weather, 
After a month or more of favorable weather 
in December and early January, an extend- 
ed period of snow and cold set in. The week 
of Jan. 24 was market by exceptionally 
heavy rain, snow, and sleet. It. was fol- 
lowed by a cold wave affecting the Middle 
Atlantic States, and especially New Eng- 
land. During the week of Feb. 7, the falls 


of sleet returned, accompanied by high. 


winds along the Atlantic Coast. Drifting 
snow blocked the roads and _ interfered 
greatly with rail transportation 1s well. 


The production of beehive coke during the 
week ended Feb. is estimated on the 
basis of rail shipments, at 433;000 net tons. 
This was.a 9 per cent decrease when com- 
pared with the preceding week. The de- 
crease was general throughout the princi- 
pal producing districts. 

That the demand for coke is still very 
active is evidenced by the willingness of 
blast-furnace operators to pay the dollar 
premium on 72-hour coke allowed in certain 
cases by the Government prices. Shortage 
of cars, particularly in the Connellsville 
region, is at present the limiting factor in 
the production of beehive coke. The total: 
output since the beginning of the year now 
amounts to 2,410,000 tons, a decrease of 
533,000 tons, or 18.1. per cent, when com- 
pared with 1919. 


Atlantic Seaboard 


BOSTON 


New England embargoed. Wholesale con- 
fiscations continue. Extremely light move- 
ment all-rail. Coal Committee gets busy 
again. New York and Philadelphia piers 
short of supply. Hampton Roads situation 
shows slight improvement. Anthracite do- 
mestic sizes still in strong demand. Better 
request for steam sizes. 

Bituminous—Following closely upon re- 
strictions placed against the movement of 














steam coal to tidewater, the Regional Di- 
rector at New York announced a general 
embargo against all coal to New England 
all-rail, anthracite and bituminous, rail- 
road fuel alone excepted. The reason given 
is that this territory has in transit a very 
large volume, ample for immediate needs, 
and that other sections are in greater need. 
Meanwhile, Governor Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts has been exchanging ttlegrams 
with Mr. Hines, who has promised that 
everything possible will be done “to meet 
the situation.” 

Could New England steam users be as- 
sured that coal en ‘route would be protected 
against seizure there would be measurable 
relief, but so far as we are advised there 
have been no steps taken in this direction. 
It was rumored that the Washington au- 
thorities were anxious that the railroads 
should’ not be in the position of turning 
over to private owners any larger reserves 
of fuel than would safely be required for 
this time of year, but at the rate coal has 
been confiscated the past four weeks for 
railroad supply one might suppose the 
roads were trying to stock for the whole 
spring. March 1 cannot come too sodh. 
in the judgment of the trade, if thereby 
we shall have some relief from the fast 
and loose methods that have lately been 
employed, 

It should be remembered that confisca- 
tions lately have also been in favor of 
large utilities, particularly those in the 
vicinity of New York City. The consumers 
have been at a decided disadvantage be- 
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cause of slow movement to the piers and 
the great difficulty in handling frozen coal. 
. The Sub-Coal Committee, vor this dis- 
trict, is again issuing broadsides of advice 
and promising all manner of assistance, 
but to the trade there is apparent an in- 
creasing 1 of co-ordination between 
different branches of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. While members of the committee 
besiege Washington for increased ship- 
ments, the Regional Director takes steps 
to shut off what we have. The press gives 
prominence to efforts of the committee 
which were said to result in 70,000 tons extra 
from Hampton Roads for distribution to 
New England industries but several of the 
agencies take serious exception to this. 
Coal at, or en route to the piers through 
usual channels and already destined for 
New England, with ships waiting, has now 
been seized for dumping into other ships 
for distribution in New England through 
other agents; wherein New England is 
the gainer is more than the trade can 
figure out. From the publicity given it 
might be supposed that 70,000 tons would 
run New Enzland for at least four months. 

Because of adverse weather and all the 
conditions incident to it there is great difii- 
culty getting even a minimum of tonnage 
dumped over the Philadelphia and New 
York piers. At the latter the situation is 
very serious and, in spite of all efforts, only 
the most urgent requirements can be met. 
The piers are sad lacking in thawing 
facilities and it is taking hours instead of 
minutes to dump cars. There is much 
confusion over permits for bunkering, and 
seizures of commercial coal are made reg- 
ularly from day to day. 

At Hampton Roads there is observed a 
slight improvement. Boats for New Eng- 
mp | are loading in four to six days and, 
so far as contracts are concerned, a fair 
volume is moving in this direction. Agen- 
cies who are confining themselves to bunker 
and export trade are giving no attention 
to this mart:ct, but yet they are more often 
the channels through which the authorities 
expect emergency coal will be satisfactorily 
distributed. On the Virginia roads there 
are the same difficulties with regard to car 
supply, but movement is much tter than 
in Pennsylvania. 

Anthracite—Retail dealers are still ex- 
erting pressure to get forward domestic 
sizes. especially stove and chestnut. Egg 
is not much in demand, although there are 
signs of better request for March delivery. 
Household trade is very active, but deliver- 
ies are difficult and for that reason stocks 
are not being moved as would’ otherwise 
be the case. It is apparent also that the 
larger dealers, especially, are making every 
effort to increase their receipts because of 
the probable advance in freights. both 
water and rail, when the railroads are 
turned back. There is reasonable certainty 
also that coal itself will cost more at the 
mines when the new adjustment is made 
in the spring. Discussion is once more 
general about a possible re-sizing. Some 
of the companies are considering this seri- 
ously and doubtless will fall into line, if it 
can be shown that the plan can be carried 
through uniformly with all the shippers. 
Retail dealers are generally in favor of the 
scheme and it only remains to be seen 
how the public will view the possible 
change. 

Before the embargoes were put on 
the trade was nen ga a much better 
request for steam sizes. ome of the regu- 
lar shippers of the junior sizes have fallen 
off in deliveries, and this has caused some- 
what more mquery than usual. There is 
nothing like the broad demand, however, 
that was anticipated and, this is another 
point in favor of the argument that_the 
great urgency for bituminous in New Eng- 
land is really confined very largely to the 
railroads themselves. 


NEW YORE 


Shortage of anthracite possible unless 
improvement comes in harbor situation. 
CTnicading at piers extremely slow. Dealers’ 
yards becoming bare of domestic sizes. 
Embargoes resorted to for congestion relief. 
Bituminous ~ production very low as car 
shortage becomes critical. Some mines re- 
ceiving only 10 per cent supply. Railroads 
running short of coal. Public utilities stocks 
also running low. Many plants closing for 
want of coal, 

Anthracite—Whiie there is plenty of an- 
thracite coal at the various niers, dumping 
is being carried on so woefully slow that 
a shortage is beginning to be felt at tide- 
water destinations. Cars frozen solid with 
their coal at the piers are a detriment to 
prompt loading, and the time required for 
cars to go through the thawing process 
greatly reduces the volume of dumpings. 
Considerable congestion is going on at the 
piers. Boats have been waiting in line for 
cargoes many days, and any shipper with 
a loaded boat to offer, which is seldom, 
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“can quickly secure premiums on egg down 
.to_ the buckwheats. vad 


From the dealers’ viewpoint, all has been 
going out and little coming in. True, the 
disastrous condition of New York’s main 
thoroughfares prevents large deliveries of 
coal, but nevertheless dealers are receiving 
less coal than they are delivering to house- 
holders, causing their stocks to become 
depleted. Stove and chestnut are particu- 
larly short, and stocks of egg coal, which 
retailers have been taking in order to 
secure prompt shipments of stove and chest- 
nut, are now ding a ready market. 

Last week the congestion at the piers 
became so marked that the Central il- 
road of New Jersey placed an embargo on 
all shipments east of Bound Brook. At the 
same time, the Pennsylvania R.R. issued 
an embargo restricting all shipments east 
of Trenton. 

Current quotations for company coals, 
per gross ton, at the mines and f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports as follows: 


F.o.b. 
Mine ‘Tidewater 
$5 $7. 


Pere. 95 80 
ES ts, 5) 0:6 anihatnie Fone": 6.35 8.20 
ee 6.60 8.45 
ene 6.70 * 8.55 
SS ae 5.30 7.05 
Buckwhect ........ 3.40 5.15 
Nets ta Sis'estalott 30 3% 2.75 4.50 
BEEN 5 659 wibssiseaiels 2.25 4.00 
EE. © s67:4)'5'S: Rea Aiavee: 6 2.50 4.25 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The greatest setback to in- 
creased production is the very poor car 
supply, which from week to week places 
the mines in a worse plight. Dispatches 
this week from the regions indicate that 
very little improvement is in sight. Many 
mincs rcport that the total of their car 
supply for the week averaged around 10 
and 15 per cent, while the majority has 
been approximately 25 per cent of normal, 
and th. best to be reported has been 
around 50 per cent. 

At the present rate of production, the 
railroads consuming their normal volume 
of coal could use the entire present pro- 
duction. Incidentally, .the railroads are 
said to have but little coal on: hand, and 
the large storage accumulations ad by last 
fall are showing heavy signs of depletion. 

At New York harbor the bituminous move- 
ment is very restricted. The handicapped 
condition of the piers is bringing a danger- 
ously close fuel famine. Many of the smaller 
consumers who have been so unfortunate as 
to secure but negligible shipments dur- 
ing the past month, are on the point of 
closing down their plants. Some are re- 
sorting to the smaller sizes of anthracite 
coal, but to burn these satisfactorily over 
50 per cent soft coal must be used, which 
many of the plants have not got. The bulk 
of the coal now being dumped at the piers 
is for the traction interests and public 
utilities who are having first call for coal 
in this territory. 

No spot business is being carried on 
around New York. Bunkers are easily 
commanding their premium of $1.35. Gov- 
ernment prices prevail on all coal not 
shipped on contract, which are as follows: 


Mine- Pre- 

Run pared Slack 
Central Pennsylvania........ $2.95 $2.95 $2.95 
Western Pennsylvania...... 2.33, 2:60: 2.35 
Fairmont (Gas)... 27.50 2:5 2.0 


George’s Creek, Upper Cum- 
ber and Piedmont fields, 2.75 3.00 2.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite retail deliveries held up by 
snow. Scarcity of large sizes gives pea 
slight boost. Premiums still effective on 
prepared coal. Consumers’ stocks need re- 
plenishing. Pea wholesale price of pea cut. 
Car supply fair. Consumers place orders 
for spring. Buckwheat active. Steam size, 
Yice and barley fair with prices cut. 
Bituminous trade in wretched shape. Car 
supply unimproved. 

Anthracite—While the weather so far as 
temperature is concerned was far from 
rigorous, the dealers nevertheless have been 
severely handicapped on account of the 
great quantity of snow on the ground. The 
thermometer has been mostly above the 
freezing point, which softened the snow 
until deliveries were next to impossible to 
make. In addition it has been extremely 
diffi.ult to keep the men at work under con- 
ditions wherein pretty nearly every load 
of coal has to be carried. 

The demand from the consumer continues 
extremely brisk, with the burden, of course, 
being on stove and nut sizes. Due to the 
extremely slow deliveries from the mines 
quite a few dealers are at the lowest point 
on these sizes, and many 2 one has no 


- other- consignees. 
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coal of these sizes at all. Yet wi 
the tonnage received has been just i= 
as_much as the dealers could deliver. 

With the stronger tone in the market for 
the three prepared sizes, the individual 
producers and brokers are still in Position 
to demand good premiums. on these sizes 
Among the more conservative of the inde- 
Sager they are holding strictly to the 
Sc. differential over company, while other 
houses are asking prices around $7.40 for 
egg, $7.80 for stove and $7.90 for nut. 
Even at these prices most of the smaller 
shippers are still insisting that pea ac- 
company the larger sizes at the premium 
price. Oftentimes when shippers are hard 
Pressed for orders on pea coal they are 
known to sell this size as low as $5.40, and 
in somesfew instances there have been cuts 
about 25c. below that. However, in those 
cases it is believed to have been due to 
cars standing on demurrage, and quick dis- 
— — a’ 

n e steam trade buckwheat remai 
the real active size. The big companies 
have about all they can do now to fill or- 
ders for this size, and the smaller shippers 
are less inclined to cut from the $3.40 
price. This has all been due to the bitumi- 
nous situation being unrelieved. To a 
much lesser degree rice and barley have 
been affected. As a matter of fact the 
company price of $2.75 on rice is frequently 
cut as low as $2.40 and barley has been 
sold down as low as $1.50. 

Bituminous—The bituminous trade is in 
a wretched state. Stocks of coal which 
many consumers thought sufficient to carry 
them for long periods are dwindling fast, 
as new shipments fail to arrive. All the 
blame for the present situation seems to be 
placed against the car supply, although 
some producers are reaching the point 
where they openly declare this cannot be 
the sole cause and insist that mismanage- 
ment must be playing a part in the 
situation. 

The point has now been reached where 
plants have been shut down for portions 
of the week from the lack of coal, and 
these have not: always been the smaller 
plants, either. Public utilities, of course, 
are being taken care of, but in some in- 
stances only by the diversion of coal from 
2 The. situation has en- 
tered the serious stage and in various com- 
munities consumers have been taking joint 
—— by appealing to the Government for 
relief. 

If anything, less coal has arrived here 
last week than during the previous period. 
Prices for such coal as reaches the con- 
sumer are around $3.30, as all of the pro- 
duction is being applied on contracts, where 
the wage increese applies. The only busi- 
ness at tide is bunkering, as the authorities 
still withhold permits for export business. 


BALTIMORE 


Very little government-priced ¢..l but 
coal is offering here above the maximum on 
round that it is a “fair profit sale.” Car; 
supply and movement poor. Hard coal men 
talk of poor preparation and enter protest. 


Bituminous—The market here is fairly 
tight but there is no real suffering. Coal 
is not in as liberal supply at tide as it 
was a week since, and there have been re- 
peated diversions of coal from the termi- 
nals to all-rail points. For instance, the 
daily average of around 1,200 cars at Cur- 
tis Bay recently has been cut within the 
past week to 500 cars a day or less on 
reserve there. From the mining regions 
come reports of a car supply that runs as 
low as 30 to 40 per cent on some days. 

While reports come of a big national 


‘ production the movement east is far below 


normal because of poor car supply. The 
movement on the Baltimore & Ohio division 
has dropped to around 1,500 cars a day, 
or less, against the normal of some 3,500. 
The weather is now more open, however, 
and there has been promise of improvement 
from the Railroad Administration in re- 
sponse to some hot telegrams of protest 
from western Maryland, in which business 
men and operators declared that miners 
were deserting the regions by the score 
because. they could not keep up work in 
the face of the poor car movement. | 

There is very little Government-priced 
coal offered and it is an acknowledged 
fact that some coal is offered for sale 
considerably above the Government maxi- 
mum. It is claimed by some operators 
that their books will show that they can 
not sell coal at the Government price with- 
out a continued loss, and that, as the Lever 
Act provides for a fair margin of profit, 
they can sell at such a fair margin. Coal 
under this idea is offering in the open mar- 
ket at from $3.50@$4.00 per ton. 

No action has been taken by the pov- 
ernment so far to prevent such selling. 
The export movement here is dying out 
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A few more 
loadings will terminate this permit list 
apparently, unless there is modification of 
the ban, and there are strong rumors that 
such modification is coming in a few days. 

Anthracite—The hard coal dealers report 
that the supplies are now coming through 


as the export permits expire. 


fairly well. There is considerable com- 
plaint as to preparation by many opera- 
tions. Many letters have been sent out of 
Baltimore on this subject, and it is learned 
that the National Retail Coal Mercnants 
Association has been asked to aid in se- 
curing a better run of hard coal to this 
section. Lack of grading of sizes, bur- 
densome slate runs and general lack of 
preparation in many cases is charged. The 
quality of hard coal coming here is called 
“worse than that received under the Fuel 
Administration in war days.” 
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to the organization without a struggle, and 
for sont reason it is almost certain trouble 
1S ahead. 


Every phase of production and shipments 
in Ohio at present is conducive to a large 
production, except transportation systems ; 
the total inadequacy of the car supply is 
playing havoc not only with production but 
at the same time bringing the market and 
consumers nearer and nearer an acute 
shortage of coal Not only was a serious 
car shortage still seriously crippling oper- 
ations in the Kanawha field from which the 


local market draws the bulk of its fuel, _ 


but influenza made its appearance in ved- 
tain parts of the region about the middle 
of the week and joined hands with a car 
shortage in cutting further holes in the 
output. It is hoped that conditions will 
improve next week. 





Eastern-Inland 





Southern 











PITTSBURGH 


Coal operators are still looking for bet- 
ter car service. 

There has been somewhat of a loss in 
coal production owing to the inability of 
the railroads to measure up to the car-sup- 
ply situation, although there are signs ap- 
pearing of some relief very soon. It had 
been hoped that at least a 70 per cent 
movement would be brought about, but 
this is not so, although buyers are picking 
up coal in fairly large-sized quantities. 

While there is a larger volume of coal 
moving in the open market, buyers are 
not disposed to be satisfied with the ton- 
nage or the quality either. With the ap- 
proach of spring, when the weather con- 
ditions normally are better, and the fulfill- 
ment of promises by railroad men, added 
to the increased demand for consumption, 
an easy market condition is expected to 
develop. There is no change in the market 
quotations, as follows: Slack, $2.10; mine- 
run, $2.35; screened, $2.60, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 


COLUMBUS 


Reduced output in all min‘ng fields in 
Ohio is still reported. Car shortage and 
railroad congestion are holding down pro- 
duction to about 45 per cent of normal. 
There is a good demand for all grades, 


No improvement in car supply is reported 
in any field of the Buckeye State and as a 
result production is still below the 50 per 
cent mark. Operators are making strenu- 
ous efforts to better this condition, but they 
are powerless, as the railroads are in bad 
shape as far as equipment and motive power 
is concerned. With prospects for a train- 
men’s strike, large steam users are trying 
to accumulate some surplus stocks, but con- 
ditions so far have prevented any especial 
reserves, and many of the large users are 
operating from hand to mouth. - The tone 
of the market is not satisfactory, although 
demand for all grades is good. 

Domestic business is strong in every 
regard. Producers and shippers have a 
large number of orders booked on which 
they are unable to make shipments. Deal- 
ers’ stocks generally are low, and in many 
localities retailers are compelled to limit 
orders to make the available supply go 
around. With a severe winter and the 
failure of the natural gas supply, demands 
from the householder have been auite 
strong. Consumption is estimated at 10 
per cent over normal years and about 25 
per cent more than last winter. 

Deliveries have been hindered by the ice 
on the streets and roads but that condition 
is rapidly passing away. Retail prices are 
slightly higher, permitted by the higher 
cost of handling. Hocking lump is selling 
at $6.50 while mine-run is quoted at $5.75. 
West Virginia splints sell at $7.25 for lump 
and $7.75 for mine-run. Pocahontas lump 
is not offered, but mine-run sells in the 
neighborhood of $7.50. Lump would be 
around $8.25 if available. Pomeroy lump 
sells at $6.50 and Jackson lump around 
$7. Practically no anthracite is offered on 
the Columbus market. 


CINCINNATI 


Determination of the Mine Workers’ Union 
to unionize the open fields of southern West 
Virginia may cause trouble and hamper 
preduction. This region, which ‘furnished 
practically all of the bituminous coal for 
this territory during the strike and some 
time afterwards, comprises five of the larg- 
est bituminous fields in the country. 

Operators are of the opinion that if the 
intention of the union is carried out, it will 
mean a general strike. The operators are 
determined, however, they will not submit 


LOUISVILLE 


General demand good, but deliveries run- 
ning low due to car shortage. Retail de- 
mand slackening off somewhat, and de- 
mand for block coal showing effect of mild 
weather. Steam coal active. 


Kentucky producers are_ badly dis- 
gruntled over the continued discrimination 
in placing cars with the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, on the part of the Railroad 
Administration, which is resulting in 
steady shortages at the mines, and many 
mines are doing well’ to get in two days 
full time per week. Threatened suits 
against the Railroad Administration may 
bring some relief, but it is doubtful. 

At the present time the operators have 
a demand that will take care of full pro- 
duction if cars.are available. However, it 
is alleged that due to the discrimination 
they are unable to take advantage of the 
demand, and that it is injuring the market, 
and driving buyers into other fields. It is 
claimed that the operators in the Ken- 
tucky field are practically out of the mar- 
ket’ at a time when there is a strong 
demand which means that if they ever 
do get cars it will be at a time when other 
fields no longer need them and when there 
is no demand to keep them going. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Good market for all grades coal. Produc- 
tion and movement retarded by shortage of 
equipment for loading. Labor deficiency, 
caused in some instances by an unusual 
amount of sickness among mine workers, 
also cuts down output. 


The requirements of the trade for coal 
from this.district are holding up well and 
market conditions are active. Ample busi- 
ness is offered and in hand to take care 
of all the coal that can be mined and 
there is no delay in the movement of fuel 
except that occasioned by a shortage of 
cars. The Louisville and Nashville R. R. 
is furnishing a lower percentage of require- 
ments than any other lines, and other 
roads have instructions to furnish a 75 
per cent supply of equipment to mines on 
their rails, any surplus to be turned over 
to the Louisville & Nashville to bring up 
their average as much 4as possible, 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
has been in the market lately for consider- 
able tonnage, an effort being made to close 
some six-month contracts needed to supply 
the requirements of its furnace and other 
operations. This company has not mined 
sufficient coal for its needs for some months, 
and is now prevaring to open “Hamilton 
Slope” on the Mary Lee seam, from which 
a production of 1,000 tons per day is 
expected. 

Domestic trade is easy, receipts being 
light but sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the retail trade, which has been buying 
sparingly. 

Labor at a number of operations in the 
district has been short and irregular the 
past week due to pay days and the prev- 
alence of considerable sickness in the camps. 
The output for the week ending Jan. 31. as 
compiled by the Alabama Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, was 355,000 net tons, which was 
oo 18,000 tons short of the previous 
week. 





Lake Region 





BUFFALO 
Cars better distributed. Would have been 
much trouble otherwise. Storm troubles 
did not reach here, Enough trouble without 
them. Protesting against confisention. An- 
thracite slow, but enough to go around. 
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Bituminous—The _ situation. . is.. slowly 
improving. Some shippers still fail to ses 
any improvement, but the two weeks of 
soft weather must have its effect. . This 
district did not get the pig. storm, and 
the snow is not deep here, but the wind 
and cold for a time made it ‘difficult to 
move trains even here, so nobody wonders 
at the stoppage in places where the snow 
fell heavily to add to the difficulty. It is 


to be hoped that so many adverse condi- 
tions will not come together again right 
away. 


Add to all this the fact that neither 
the coal output nor the car supply is up to 
the normal at the best and anyone will 
wonder why there was not real distress 
in many parts of the Northern districts. 
As it is it will be sometime, with good 
service, before the supply is really good. 
There is dispute as to the reason for the 
light movement from the mines. The Gov- 
ernment authorities have said that the min- 
ing was light, but members of the bitu- 
minous trade agree generally that thore 
would be more coal shipped if cars were 
to be had in plenty. : 

All bituminous prices remain on_Gov- 
ernment basis, $4.70 for Allegheny Valley 
sizes, $4.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 lum 
and three-quarter, $4.25 for all slack, $4.6 
for smokeless, $4.70 for Pennsylvania 
smithing, all per net ton f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Anthracite—The trade is tranquil. There 
is no teasing for coal and there is not 
likely to be any, for spring. cannot be far 
away and the idea is that the supply is 
sufficient, which means @ great deal in the 
trade. At the same time, there has been 
some shortage at times, due mostly to the 
scarcity of cars and the storms. Some- 
times the motive power would run short 
and the sidings would fill up with loaded 
cars. The true gauging of the state of the 
trade is in the way independent anthracite 
sells. As a rule the premium that can be 
obtained is small, sometimes nothing, 
though it was sometimes $3 a ton before 
the public became convinced that there was 
coal enough. 

The consumer complains of the high price 
of anthracite, but it is claimed by oper- 
ators that prices have not advanced as 
much as in case with other things It is 
observed here that gas-house coke, which 
used to sell for $4.50, is now bringing $9 
a ton delivered. Experts say that the 
owners of anthracite mines would lose 
money unless present prices are kept up 
and that they are pretty sure to be higher 
before long. 

It does not look asif there would be any 
anthracite surplus for loading into Lake 
vessels before spring. Heavy ice would be 
likely to prevent movemerts. The harbor 
was seldom frozen up 2s completely as 
now, especially as the usual winter grain 
fleet is absent. so that the work of navigat- 
ing the ice has been less than usual. 


TORONTO 


Conditions in Toronto have not been sat- 
isfactory both to the dealer or to the con- 
sumer, 

Most of the coal that is sold is largely 
to contract consumers. Cold weather pre- 
vents dumpings. 
lows: 


Retail prices are as fol- 





Canne 


Wholesale, f. o. b. cars at destination— 
Three-quarter lump. s. oo. cr ecccee vecceve 
po epee ae Nears a ery eae yey sme, fe 6.00 


CLEVELAND 


Fuel supplies in this district are the 
lowest in months—not even exccptire the 
period of the strike. Weather conditions 
are better, but inability of railroads <ol 
get cars back to southern and eastern Ohio 
mines is the sticking point. Steam coal 
prices have been advanced sharply. 

Bituminous—Typical of the present 
stringency in steam coal in Cleveland and 
northern Ohio is the fact that the largest 
public utility company, always the first to 
have its wants taken care of, is down to 
a two-days supply. When the coal strike 
broke on Nov. 1 this interest had more 
than 50,000 tons stored. This reserve, it 
appears, has been all but wiped out, and 
the local coal committee is diverting to this 
plant a large part of the steam coal ar- 
riving in Cleveland. This has worked a 
hardship on industrials, and the number 
of plants operating on a day-to-day basis 
is larger than ever before. The trade so 
far has been enabled to keep all plants 
going, even if on a hand-to-mouth arrange- 
ment, but the cracking point appears to 
have arrived. 
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Domestic bituminous-coal prices stand, 
but steam coal prices all have been re- 
vised upward sharply on the basis of 
January sales. Generally speaking, slack 
is bringing around $6 a ton, while mine- 
run ranges from $6.30 to $6.85, depending 
on whether it is for factory or other use. 


Lake Trade—Great Lakes bituminous 
shipments in the season of 1919 went to 
the following districts, figures now show: 
Head of Lake Superior, 8,395,982 tons; 
Portage district, 776,194 tons; Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, 1,357,943 tons; See 
river, 1,157,047 tons; Georgian Bay, 741,- 
190 tons; Milwaukee, 3,109,226 tons; 
Chicago district, 1,811,310 tons; Other Lake 
Michigan ports, 1,763,711 tons; Lower 
rivers, 713,188 tons; and St. wrence 
river, 949,650 tons. Movement of this coal 
off the upper lake docks continues good, 
and the opening of navigation will see de- 
mand heavy, the head of ke Superior 
will take at least 12,000,000 tons in the 
1920 season, or over 3,000,000 more tons 
than in 1919, it is believed. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Receipts of 
anthracite in the past week have been 
quite fair, the best in six weeks. Receipts 
of Pocahontas have been fair. Demand 
continues so large, however, that dealers 
still are rationing their supplies. Dealers 
have ceased quoting forked Pocahontas. 
With both anthracite and Pocahontas, the 
minimum of the spread is the ruling quota- 
tions, only small tonnages now bringing 
the maximum. This makes $9 the market 
for shoveled lump and $8 for mine-run 
Pocahontas, $12.20 for egg and _ grate 
anthracite, $12.40 for stove and $12.50 for 
chestnut. 

Prices of coal per net ton delivered in 
Cleveland are: 

Anthracite—Egg, $12.20@12.40; chest- 
nut, $12.50@12.70; grate, $12.20@12.40; 
and stove, $12.40@12.60 


Pocahontas—Shoveled jump, $9.00@9.25;. 


and mine-run, $8.00@8.25. 

Domestic bituminous — West Virgina 
splint, $8.30; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $6.85@7.00; 
Massillon lump, .40@7.65; Cannel lump, 
$11.00; and Coshocton lump, $7.35. 

Steam coal—No. 6 slack, $5.75@6.00; 
No. 8 slack, $5.80@6.00; Youghiogheny 
slack, $5.95@6.10; No. 8%, $6.35@6.60; No. 
6 mine-run, $6.30@6.85; and No. 8 mine- 
run, $6.30@6.85. 

DETROIT 

With the transportation outlook clouded 
by the prospective strike of the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Workers sched- 
uled for Feb. 17, Detroit consumers and the 
coal trade in Detroit find that the Rail-* 
road Administration has raised a new ob- 
stacle to free movement of bituminous. 

Bituminous—From mines in the bitumi- 
nous districts comes the report that an 
order has been issued effective from Feb. 
7, forbidding the loading of coal for Detroit 
or Michigan, billed to pass through the 
Toledo gateway. As very little bituminous 
cecal comes to Detroit by any other route, 
the order virtually cuts off shipments and 
amounts to an embargo. According to the 
information received by the Detroit trade, 
it is to continue in effect five days or 
longer. 

It is an interesting detail that the exist- 
ence of the order is not made known 
through representatives of the Railroad 
Administration in Detroit, but by notifi- 
cations from the mines. While the conges- 
tion of freight on tracks in Toledo is given 
as the occasion for the order, jobbers are 
of the opinion that more coal is needed by 
the railroads, perhaps in preparation for 
the threatened strike. 

Anthracite—With weather conditions 
moderate, the demand for anthracite has 
eased off somewhat. ile some of the 
retailers have a, fair amount, others are 
short of supply. Severe cold weather 

for a few days would likely create a demand 
from household consumers that would soon 
exhaust the supply. 


Middle West 














MIDWEST REVIEW 
Coal market in the Middle West continues 
strong, in spite of the fact that we have 
had a spell of very mild weather We have 
heard of one or two cases where retail 
dealers have cancelled high-priced orders 
placed before Oct. 30, but the number of 
eancellations coming in is so negligible it 
does not affect the market. 
Manufacturers appear to be a little more 
comfortable, so far as coal is concerned, 
than they were a week or two ago.. While 
but few steam users have a reserve supply 
of coal on hand, nevertheless they have 
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received enough coal during the past week 
or so to to assure them of fairly good 
running time. Practically all of the buy- 
ing which is done in this market lately is 
done by manufacturers, and steam users, 
rather than by the domestic trade. 

The car situation continues to be_ the 
topic of the day. Old timers, who have 
been in the coal business for years, almost 
since coal operating was put on a com- 
mercial basis in Illinois and Indiana, claim 
that they have never experienced a time 
when the car supply was poorer. A state- 
ment came out in the Chicago daily 
papers a day or so ago to the effect that 
the railroads were going to discontinue 
the practice of pooling their cars, as soon 
as they were back under private ownership. 

This statement met with great approval 
from the Illinois and Indiana operators, 
as in a great number of cases, especially 
in Illinois—and on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, for instance—the coal can be 
mined, and shipped out to western Iowa, 
without leaving the rails of the original 
road. This, of course, will mean a better 
car supply on some of our Western roads 
which tap the coal fields in Illinois, and 
at the same time extend in the West to 
Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri. ‘The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy has been a loser 
under the car-pooling system. This road, 
before the war, had enough coal-carrying 
equipment to take care of its mines, while 
some of the other railways, serving the 
same territory, had but a meager supply. 


CHICAGO 


Retail trade complains that the public 
are buying but little coal. It appears that 
although the average householder has only 
@ small supply of coal on hand, neverthe- 
less he is unwilling to make additional pur- 
chases, at this time, as he perhaps believes 
prices are a little too high, and will be 
reduced soon. ; 

Dealers think that if the railroad strike 
ties up the traffic of the country, there 
will be a great many householders whose 
homes will be too cold for comfort. The 
retail trade who buy most of the Eastern 
coal moving into this territory are beginning 
to realize that they will have to pay more 
for their West Virginia splint and Ken- 
tucky block than they have for some time. 

It is stated that operators on railroads 
in the East, with tide-water connections, 
are having no difficulty in selling mine- 
run at figures as high as $3.50 per ton for 
export. These mines, of course, prepare 
their coal which moves into the Western 
market, and which will now have to be svuld 
around $4.00@$4.50 per ton, to compete 
with the export market. 

C. M. Moderwell, general manager of the 
O’Gara Coal Co., McCormick Building, Chi- 
cago, has addressed the following letter 
“To-the Trade.” It is dated Feb. 8. It 
may be noted that the Government price 
for Harrisburg coal is $2.55 f.o.b. mines. 

“The Fuel Administration, acting under 
the Lever Law, granted the miners in the 
Central Competitive field an advance of 
14 per cent in wages, and on Dec. 12 the 
miners went to work on this basis. Previ- 
ously the Fuel Administration had fixed 
certain prices on coal, in the Central Com- 
petitive field, known as Government prices. 
This action was taken under the section 
of the Lever Law which reads as follows: 

“In fixing maximum prices for producers, 
the commission shall allow the cost of pro- 
duction, including the expense of opera- 
tion, maintenance, depreciation and de- 
pletion, and shall add thereto a just and 
reasonable profit.’ 

“Since the above action was taken, the 
Fuel Administration has ceased to function, 
and there is nobody to whom we can ap- 
peal to see that we receive a just and 
reasonable profit. This company has now 
had nearly two months’ experience operat- 
irg under this regulation. This experience 
has shown that we are not able to make 
a just and reasonable profit as provided 
by the law. Inasmuch as we have found 
that we cannot operate at a profit under 
the prices so fixed, and inasmuch as there 
is no regulatory body to whom we can 
appeal, we have decided to make the fol- 
lowing prices, f.o.b. cars at mines, effective 
Feb. 9, and until further notice: 

6 in. Lump....$3.10 6 x 2 in. Egg. .$3.10 
3 in. Lump.... 3.10 3x 2 in. Nut... 3.10 
6 x 3 in. Ezgg.. 3.10 2x13 in. Nut.. 3.10 


“Prices on other grades will be quoted 
on application. This letter is sent you so 
that you may have advance information as 
to our policy. If you desire to cancel any 
of the orders placed with us, please advise 
us at once; otherwise, please acknowledge 
receipt of this letter, and we will then ship 
and bill in accordance with the above 
prices. In this connection, we desire to 
say that we have considered this matter 
carefully, and are acting, as we believe, 
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entirely within our rights and are pre. 
pared to take full responsibility for our 


action.” 
MILWAUKEE 


Scarcity of popular grades of coal and 
poor transportation conditions make busi- 
ness unsatisfactory. Coke advances in 
price. 

The coal situation at Milwaukee and its 
dependent territory is far from satisfactory, 
owing to exhaustion of stocks and insuffi- 
cient transportation facilities. There is a 
lively demand for coal, which dealers find 
difficult to meet. 

The supply of anthracite is now limited 
to the egg and pea. grades, chestnut and 
stove being sold out. Only mine-run Poca- 
hontas is now available. 

Coal prices remain unchanged, but coke 
has been advanced 50c per ton. Large sizes 
now sell at $12.50 and pea coke at $11.25. 
Mild weather. ditions alone prevent the 
coal situation from being serious, 

ST. LOUIS 

Anticipated railroad strike creates steam 
demand _ temporarily, Domestic demand 
easy, generally speaking, on account of 
mild weather. Car supply averages about 
two days a week. Demand for everything 
that exceeds the supply. 

Locally the St. Louis market is easy, 
excepting for an unusual demand for steam 
sizes. This is on account of the threatened 
railroad strike. If it were not for this, 
conditions would be easy. Mild weather 
prevails and the domestic call is lighter 
than usual. 

Country demand for domestic coal is 
better than for steam, but steam sizes find 
a ready market in Chicago and the North- 
west, In the Standard district the car 
supply averages two days a week on all 
roads. This, however, comes to the mines 
in half-day periods. The railroad tonnage 
still continues quite heavy. 

The conditions in the Mt. Olive field are 
somewhat similar to those in the Standard 
district, although the car supply at times 
is somewhat better on some roads, Embar- 
goes were effective at different times on 
the Western roads, caused by congestion of 
the St. Louis terminals. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the car supply in this 
territory is the lack of motive power and the 
failure to utilize the available motive power 
to its maximum. 

In St. Louis proper no smokeless is com- 
ing in and practically no anthracite. Ship- 
ments of coke on commercial orders are 
unusually good. The wholesale prices are 
the same as last week. 

Prices per net ton bituminous coal f.o.b. 
mine today, are as follows: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and Standard 
lin Counties Staunton 


Prepared sizes 


(lump, egg, 

nut, ete.)... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 
Mine Run... 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 
Screenings... 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 2.05@2. 20 


Williamson-Franklin rate to St. Louis is $1.10, 
other rates $0.95, 





Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Connellsville region adds more ovens to 
active list, but under existing conditions as 
to car supplies there is no advantage 
gained, 

Connelisville coke operators always have 
something to hope for, and at this time it 
is a better supply of cars. A policy of 
“quiet waiting’ has been adopted, and 
patience is expected to be rewarded very 
soon, with the coming of better weather 
and a probable shakeup in railroad circles 
as soon as the roads are turned back to 
their original owners. 

Figures last week did not bear out the 
prediction previously made of a further 
increase in production and larger move- 
ment of coke, but the signs this week have 
been more encouraging. For the first three 
days of the week car supply kept around 
the 50 per cent mark, a matter of 10 per 
cent better than the same three days of 
the previous week. Indeed, there were 
several days last week when the supply 
of cars dropped to 30 per cent, but the 
average was better at the end of the week. 
Demand continues as before. 


BUFFALO 
The complaint comes from the ore docks 
that movements are slow on account of 
the snow, so that shipments out by rail 
are light. Furnaces are running as strong 
as they can, for the trades report a bad 
shortage of supplies. 
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CURRENT PRICES—MATERIALS & SUPPLIES | 




















IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Quotations compiled by the Matthew Addy Company: 





Current One Month Ago 

CINCINNATI 

Sn Nee E 5',0,. 2) Dw ho hte AAR ees te $44 . 60 $36.60 

MIONTEE ORIG ooo og. =. 6s cn cdae seed oo sills 0 ein cere 42.80 31.05 

RMU RI CRTC ICO 8. 2S 625-5 Seiaie sede dis: vee visto nine 43.80 31.55 
NEW YORK, Tidewater delivery 

2X Virginia (silicon 2.25 to 2.75).............. 47.65 39.40 

Southern No. 2 (silicon 2.25 to 2.75)........... 47.79 41.40 
BIRMINGHAM 

RTE ETI ga. <5 ow) 6b: b(n: cGiiss Sr elmane bo nocache es Bie 41.00 33.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

Wastern Pa., No. 2 x 2.25-2.75 sil... .....060. 45.35-46.35* 38. 10* 

MIRTLE 6S ov os toes ved da keb ew eineees 43.25* 39. 10* 

eso OSU EON BOT Ra ev Re bo Te Ae mao 43.00} 34.60T 

NS Sees oreo emerge i Per enema ry try 42.50* 34. 60* 
CHICAGO ; 

MERA Ee POUDOS BIOCBD: 60.5.6 ices hos eRe eh es 43.25 36.25 

Nore Poundry Southern... ... 2... 2c c ccc ee 46.60 38.00 
oer AGH, including freight charge from the 

alley 

Bete BOUMOLS VONOE . oo. onj0cs keec crcecewns OO) es 

MR he vies Pela a nls aco. de cb wee aareiere 42.90 34.40 

MIEN at) curivaidcs swath ot ee cree dase he owen wen 43.40 35.40 
MONTREAL 

yy > is) eee! 


Silicon 2.25 to 2.25% 


*F. o. b. furnace. + Delivered. 





STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 Ib. from warehouses at the 


places named: 
——New York— 








Mill One Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 to 15in.......... $2.45 $3.47 $4.27 $3.54 $3.47 
Channels, 3 to I5in....... 2.45 3.47 4.27 3.54 3.47 
Angles, 3to6in.,}in.thick. 2.45 3.47 4.27 3.54 3.47 
Tees, 3in. and larger...... .45 Ey 4.27 3.54 3.47 
Mae oo ara 05-03, v0 « 2.65 3.67 4.52 3.54 3.67 
BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis Birmingham 
4.00 3.50 3.44 4.25 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mi : Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Chicago ham _ Francisco Dallas 
\ SEs oe | $4.50 $4.15 $5.75 $5.50 § $6.90 
RRS Re 5.40 7.00 ate 6.90 7.40 





TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pitts- 

















OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are per gross ton paid to dealers and 
producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are pcr net 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 








New York Chicago St. Louis 
No. | railroad wrought................ $28.00 $26.00 $27.00 
ee | ROR RS PRE ec eae 25.00 30.0 25.00 
No. | machinery cast................. 32.00 37.00 34.00 
Machine shop turnings................ 15.00 12.00 14.50 
ee Re ers ee 18.00 15.00 16.50 
ilroad malleable cast............... 25.00 29.00 24.00 
Rerolling rails. ... Salas eth sina Baars carnegie ant oleae 
Relaying rails. ; es 5 \ oe. SER ar ea eA 
COAL BIT STEEL— Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati . Birmingham St. Louis Chica 
$0.10 $0. 164 $0.18 $0.11 $).1 
DRILL STEEL— Warehouse price per pound: 
New York St. Louis Birmingham 
a PAN SE age oe en eB eee eis Roe l4c 13e. 15e. 
ONIN boo wa) So lanetach ak nee l6c. rey: Seen iy: 





PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh; basing 
card of Jan. 1, 1919 for steel pipe and for iron pipe: 
BUTT WELD 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
4,} and j..... 504% 24% eo eee 303% 234% 
POS Le 544% 40% 
FAG Bei ee 573% 
‘LAP WELD 
agin, waives 03% 35% ae tee sats et ee 184% 
mebe:.;,. 534% 41% Bh teSc....: 34g 214% 
; BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
4, and j..... 463% 29% 2 tates 394% 244% 
Siesta ofesesc'osscael a 39% 
# te Fees cece 553% 43% 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Wd we daasstate waltta 481% 37% > Rpaaieter Pe 33% 203% 
pe eee 514% 40% te Goce 354% 234% 
cee 503% 39% 44 to 6.0% 6 u's. 344% 224% 


Stocks discounts in cities named are as follows: 
— New York— — Cleveland — 
al- 


—- Chicago —~ 


a. i- 
Black vanized 


al- 
Black vanized Black vanized 
} to 3in. steel butt welded . 47% 31% 434% 344% 331% + 
34 to 3in. steellap welded.. 42% 27% 394% 303% 534% 41% 


Malleable fittings. Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list + 223%. 
Cast iron, standard sizes, net. 





WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 


ized are as follows: z : f 
New York and St. Louis 

















burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: Si caitaes snl ohaenilt dil aeaatiaaiibhian 20%; 
: f § RRM Sod ce rn olan we % 
ast ° 2 8 £ Patent flattened strand, special and cast steel. ........ 20% 
5 to 3 uO a Patent flattened strand, iron rope................... 5% 
2s § 4 = gg | Plow steel round strand rope........................ 35% 
— a a 3° (46 | Special steel round strand rope...................--- 30% 
? P : = o ND -M Cast steel round strand rope..................---+: 223% 
Standard railroad spikes y,-in. Iron strand and iron tiller. .................. : 5% 
ihe pe ii i nie Aetie Beier: o $3.35 $3.62 $4.44 $5.65 $4.75 | Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope................ +12% 
PREM ONES: 5S oo5.5 5 2 sess eee Oat a ens 4.90-5.00 4.62 Prem. 6.65 7.00 San Francisco: Galvanized, less 5%, bright less 25%. 
Standard section angle bars............... 2.75 2.25. 3.44 4.0 2... Chicago, +17} on galvanized, 35 off on br.ght. 
COLD FINISHED STEEL—Warehouse prices are as follows Ti Se Sa 2 t df jobbers’ 
f New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louis paisa actus ery ba ae ate the pitecs in quate per Sea ere 
Round shafting or screw stock, per Large New York 
MIME 80 50 coke nea yeas do $5.50 $4.90 $5.50 $5.00 Mill Lots ne . 
Trae aoares and hexagons, per 6.00 5.40 5 50 Blue Annealed _— Pittsburgh Current Year Ago Cieveland Chicago 
+o ARIES REESAT EOS bn A . 3.55-4.00  5.32-7.00 5.17 5.35 5.27 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities named: 3 fe. 10 ?: ee ; 33 4 ‘3 3 37 
Mill Cin- Birm- “72 4 ; , 55 ‘ 
Pittsburgh cinnati Chicago St.Louis ingham a it ae 3.38 fp se a8 
BUEMIDAC. 5.5.5... 'sierscc Ve ess ecetie's $7.50 $6.75 $7.25 $7.00 Nos. 18 and 20....... 4.15-4.65 6. 80-7. 30 6.02 5.95 6.30 
SE re rer ee ; ‘ 6.90 7.50 7.25 Nos. 22 and 24....... 4.20-4.70 6.85-7.35 6.07 6.00 6.35 
Cincinnati—Horseshoe nails sell for $4.50 to $5 per 25-lb. box. NGi 268.2 oc ce ag eee 6.90-7.90 6.12 6.05 6.40 
No. 262....3......0% 3588 7.00-8.00 6.22 6.15 6.50 
CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: Galvanized 
—— New York —— INGiy CO osc s:cee 2's thee 4.70 6.90 8.22 5.05 6.65 
One Month One St. San Fran- No. 12.0... see eee He < ta es so os 
Current Ago YearAgo Chicago Louis cisco Dallas | No. 14............... 4.80 ’ : , 

: ‘ Nos. I8and 20....... 5.10 7.40 8.72 5.55 7.15 
Be coos es $70.30 $65.30 $70.70 $72.80 $71.00 $88.55 $70.30 ee Sk Gy an 5 25-5.75 7.80 7.12 6.95 7.55 
6in.andover.. 67.80 62.30 67.70 69.80 66.00: 85.55. 62:50)| eo ga 5 40-5.90 7.95 7.27 7.40 7.70 

Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. NO(. BOs iii ace uses 5.70-6.20 8. 25-9. 00 7.57 7.50 8.00 




















STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
hicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 lb. is 


charged extra: 











Pittsburgh — Chicago 
One ; ne 

Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemerrails. $45.00 $55.00 $45.00 $65.00 
Standard openhearthrails 47.00 57.00 47.00 67.00 
Lightrails, 8to10lb...  .2.585* 3.135* 2.585* 3.135* 
Lightrails,12to14lb...  2.54* 3.09* 2.54* 3.09* 
Lightrails, 25 to 45lb. .. 2.45* 3.00* 2.45* 3. 00* 


* Per 1001b. 








SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair size orders, the following 
amount is deducted from list: 
New York 





— Cleveland — —Chicago— St. Lonis 


Current Current One Current One Current 
$123 $1.45 $0. gee $2.25 
Hot pressed square....+$2.00 $1.00 $l. ; f - 
Retinal hexagon..+ 2.00 1.00 1.05 1.45 0.78 2.25 
Cold punched square..-+ 2.00 1.00 75 1.05 1.00 2.25 
Cold punched hexagon+ 2.00 1.90 75 1.05 1.00 2.25 





pas 25. 3h eSB 








EP ik BR, Oe a SE AE a ne ce ap ee ees oh 


— 
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Somi-finished nuts, and smaller, sell at the following discounts fromlistprice: | MISCELLANEOUS 
Current One Year Ago 
3 “em 30 % GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound for 
ig x Cincinnati St. Louis ~Birmin 
45% Sp EERE A URES ; 3.73.8 om 
MACHINE BOLTS—Warchouse discounts in the fullowing citics: aaa her ta ote RB 8.5 
New x ork ‘Cleveland Chicago St. Louis Speen? Hehehe euseies. sect sme 5 5 s 3 
by 4 in. and smaller... % 50° 35-50% ae cee 5 6.5 8.5 
rand longer up ta fin, by 30 in. i 40%, 25-5% 40- Car journal............. ne tts 5 4.7 85 
WASHERS—From warchvusces at the places named the following amount is | p 
ded cay pang ABBITT METAL —Warchout prices in — _ pound: pr 
For wrought-iron washers: Cu: oe rR 
New York... .$1.54 Cleveland... ..$4.50 Chicago.......... $3.00 Current wae a ae pny tl Current yeone ; 
For cast-iron washers the base ie ice per ‘100 Ih. is as follows: Best grade....... 90.00 87. 708° 70.00 80. Ou 70.00 75.0 
New York.. $7.00 Cleveland......... 5.02 PUMWUEO. sss. sos $4.25 | Commercial...... 50.00 42.00 20.00 21.50 15.00 15.00 
RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fuir sizcd orcers frum | HOSE—Following are prices of a of hose: 
warehouse: ire 
NewYork Cleveland Chicago 50-Ft. Lengths 
Steel % and amaller..........cecccccse 30%, 55% off 4°% MERE URND Ee «5 6:6.9%ikini seco ainyeia orn eros wee BOOS Beenie seaasls 75e. per ft. 
MEMEEEECC Toke is 3% 55% off 42% I <8 ie Senn nanadecsnn ts reads va ctapnheeeeeeh 1% 
Boiler, 3, 3, | in. diameter by 2in. to 5in. sell as follows per 100 1b 
Now York..$6.00 base Cleveland. . $4.00 Chicago..$4.97  Pittaburgh..$4.72 | ain perft.................... Faw Grade —| UCT 
Structural, same sizes ’ ; : Steam—Discounts from list 
Pinstend. .$4.10 Chicago..$5.07 Pittsburgh..$4.82 | First prade...... 30% Second grade..... 40% Third grade...... 45% 


New York. $6. 10 











CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 





— New York — —Cleveland — — Chicago — 
Current Que Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Raw, 5-bbl. sete. Figs 85 $1.49 $2.05 $2.10 $1.93 $1.65 
5-gal. cans. . ‘ 2.00 1.74 2.25 2.29 2.23 1.86 





WHITE AND RED LEAD—Base price. 


— White — 





Current 1 Year Ago Current | Yeor Ago 
Dry Dry 
and and 


100-Ib. keg....... 00 16.50 


13.°O 14.50 15.00 13.00 
25 and = 16.75 13.25 14.75 15.2 13.25 
1 24-lb. k 17.00 13.50 15.00 15.50 15.50 
5-Ib. cin RE” VU ein ei ue oh cious 17.00 15.00 
I-lb PRG. eb asad, saSeie 18. 16.00 





ag 0 19 co 
500 ib. *iots less 10% ‘Ciscount. 2000 Ib. lots less 10-22% disecunt. 





COMMON CRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are as follows: 


EE ee ee” $14.00 RINE 55 oi tera o 0's 0%. 0cal0 $19 00 
St. Louis, salmon............ 14.00 ee ET ar 15.00 





PREPARED ROCFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete with 
nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York, St. Louis, Chicago 


and San Francisco. 
—— 1I-Ply — — 2-Ply —— —— 3-Ply ——~ 
C.l. L.c.]. C.L L.c.]. Cl lL L.c.l. 
we are $2.00 $2.25 $2.50 $2.75 $3.00 $3.25 
No. 2 grade. abe Wee 1.95 2.42 2.40 2.50 2.75 
Asbestos naphalt ney ae felt (14 Ib. per oumaes) costs $17.00 per 100 Th. 
Slate-eurfuced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs $3.C0 per 
roll in carload lots and $3.25 for smaller quantities. 
Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $7.25 per square in carloads, $7.50 in 
smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIAL—Prices per ton f. o. b. New York and Chicago: 
ess Than 
— Lots Carload Lots 
N. Y Chicago N. Y. Chicago 


de 14Ib. Toor bt)... 100sq.ft.). 5 - $82.00 $86.00 $84.00 
Tar pitch (in RD iscigiact sisson 18.00 22.00 19.00 








Asphalt on (in mae. hfegeckiae oe. 00 34.00 37.50 37.50 
Asphalt a a 88.00 88.00 90.00 90.00 
HOLLOW TiLE—Price per block in carload luts for hollow building tile: 
4x12x12 8x12x12 12x12x12 
ee een ee Sens bin 0.0 60's «6 $0. 087 $0. 158 $0.248 
SNE ESC a rT .12 523 31 
na ing ae viele tap 600 eee ese 175 30 
Los 7 onl tk hid hy sista wh ove dale'wse> 082 154 236 
ee od cckwiesis oes cev.s+ 165 22 325 
OTIS inte cds crkeceh op seo) .065 “|, Pea, aa 
IRE dine Wises lags wis'c uo. 0 a oe 049-6 .09 . Saree 
I tl Wh a kaw brn ae'Sbe s 8 o' 101 18925 . 2864 
Se eer . 108 19 Socata 


*F. o. b. factory, 4, 8 and 10 inch. 
LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 











1-In. Rough 2-In. T.andG. 8x 8In. x 20 Ft. 
x 10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 
Duis ek otic d heed oo $53.00 $46.00 $42.00 
Ee 52.00 53.00 50.00 
SES Sigs oit.c'p ps once 60.00 60.00 55.00 
EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 
Low Freezing Gelatin Black 
20% 40% 60% 80% Powder 
ST Rt cons: . cseese $0.27 i Sirona $2.20 
Boston......... $0.225 245 cae $0.35 2.40 
Kansus Ci 185 275 .2525 sae 2.35 
New Orleans 2375 (50%) .2275 2475 Peay ON a Pole mee 
Seattle......... 25 .2125 . 2775 2.25 
bebe s> 215 . 2825 .325 2.25 
St. Paul....... 185 2275 . 2525 haa 25 
Louis... ... 185 2275 .2325 295 1.80 
Los Angeles... . 25 30 35 275 2.95 








LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in citics 1.amed: 
Medium Grade ao. Crade 











RONEN a 5n ao oct ele sie Sipe aU wees tetien see 2% i% 
eR MME Nosciandip a a4 oisie Gls 64 nied Seales eRe eee’ te 3% 35% 
RMS 8 Sonic's ea pice wv s.4 Cealtieee cares sce 35% 15 
MOSM TS 2 NG Viola's ois bre SinsS: ca alareruis eticie}eys's'afs 45% 40 
EB ERT AEN ENR 30-5- 24% 40 24%, 
RAWHIDE LACING—25% for cut: 86c. ner se1.ft. for ordinary. 
PACKING—Prices per pound: 
Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam. ............ccecereccececes $1.00 
Ashestos for high-pressure steam. ........cccccccccccccccccccccccces 1.70 
Duck and rubber for piston peeking Bie wee vc We ede Sean eae tases eke 1.00 
EE ola Bat. oe col cle tee cee ow Ruistnie basis e's: oa ne te Reiseaincawe 1.20 
Re NII ceo reco ods «sia torere Wloie © asc) esd fea DIO WO RHE Ke oideleroee 1.70 
RPE TC MESEMCOMMTIOOE 65 5i0:e'c.'e'G:0'0's'0:5.'e'F.sis'0 010 Sialwaidieid eie's/e: oie a:eielere .90 
UENO TMNT ADEN E COIBINBOE, 5, 5 6c 6.0/5 '5 6-0.015:6°s v's 0.01.0 1 ciein'e.ee:e's 0-e0-0.s'0 1.50 
IN Sora EE Ceo ciel bis: de oic Aininece's Skee 6b ehd wDelee 8% 6 sido Sows 50 
Mi ROUEN OEE SEEM S65 5-5 oko ble w.6'ee 6 6 ore oo Wvle HE-vle Since a MO .70 
CE NE ELIE ENON 6. 2s o'é.o:s. 05 bb di8ie eke cole es edie eleaicalones 50 
Be IRE NIN MINI 605 S505 oc 5) dca. 6 4 4 6 odin eee to uw ced eiedines 30 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve stems 
REI ooo cd OR rig, wo ie tie aw e's are wie ciate eae Sie 30 
oe ee te ee OS Seen eee rere .85 





MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than {-in. the price is 4 to 2c. extra: while 
for quantitics amounting to Icss than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of le. The 
number 4 feet _ pound for the various sizes is as follows: -in., 8 ft.; 3-in., 6; 
d-in., 44; Lin., I}-in., 2 ft. 10 in.; 1}4-in., 2 ft. 4 in. Following i is price per 


ound for §-in. al larger, i in 1200-ft. coils: 

DOM sire ae's obec one cole $0.30 Do) i i a ee $v 29 
ER CS ee 295 
eee 265 5 ree . 265 
oO Or ee 265 PIOW MIIERDR. a0 55 ca ceeeeces one 
LS eee ae 275 SN Sos fo wnik chicisie cs eas .25 
Sin Franviseo...... .24 MA TRO OIND 5 60's ve0.0 seis ne . 285 





PIPE AND BOILER “COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard . 


lists: 














PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 
Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per J.in.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1-in. $0.27 -in. $0.27 
2-in. 36 1 -in. .30 
3-in. .45 1}-in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. .60 
6-in. . 80 2}-in. Ry 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. .90 
854 a me 1.30 3}-in. F 05 
PE NRT 255 oe or.s sis dice a vein ee Wk Cee uedesee wns ist 
{ 4+ply.... 58% off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines................ 3-ply.... 60% off 
| 2-ply.... 62% off 
WIRING SUPPLIFS—New York prices for tape and solder are as follcws: 
RE SEO, wse-siers kv'bs tre deidine #0 bebe eee ewes 48c. per lb. 
DETTE RIE 311 ew Grs urea wie aleia'e ola o's bd s)ee. 00 are wi Rowe 60c. por Ib. 
Ue TMI. «s,s 6 0b: slei'g hove c5 0tipioce ec tivweee 46c. per lb. 
IE NAOMI 6 cag Lc o's 6's wet iu ¥-659.6 niece: xv wlale me anee $1.20 per doz. 
COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire in following cities: 
——--New York Birmingham 
Single Double Single — 
Braid, Braid, Rraid, Rrai 
Solid Stranded Duplex Solid Stranded Duplex 
| LPS ree $12.00 “ 90 7. 7 | Sa ae $29.00 
| BARR 18.30 3.85 ou) ee 55.50 
— EER SE 25.54 3 70 36. 0 | +. ee 70.50 
ERE dts, een nis ees FE fos ce eee 
GEE ee re aie Sear 3. rae 81.65 05-50 wee 
Beis te eis”. ce O85! MRS ceiate as a he ater CO ae 
Bet iesordice | Shes WSS Secs >. ite eee a EO re 
eR ee or a ee | a steahe oj Ee ae acres 
PER OSS Re Oe > = ches. Pe “Serene 
Se eee BORO So.dec + Lisew-sies 5 Oy : re 
BRS Seen it mis ba cee Sa ee ne ate i are 


Cincinnati—1 2c. base. 
FRE(GHT RA1TES— On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh district noe 
ing plates, structural shapes, merchant stecl, bars, pipe fittings, oe and gal- 
vanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets (except planished), chains, etc- 





the following freight rates per 1000 Ib. are effective: 

MONUR cc oo hiv cc ctabce cect $0.30 POO OOM. 0.65 osc cc dcsces $0. 385 
PGS Cia ds ot i filcae Or ss OT errr 
co Ne re Cree ae a EE Ae . 245 
II 65g oss pas 6 Ceec's sis .23 OE re ee eee 24 
I ia 5, ciao 64,6 b:h'ere'e are: 8 oz Re eee A 4 
eo SRE Be Pacific Coast (all rail)....... ¢.259 


Note—Add 3% transportation tax. *Minimum carload, 80,000 'b. 

















